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Postulates for Thanksgiving 
Preaching 


I 
IRST of all, thank God for America. Thank 
Pim for the length and breadth of it. For 
its rugged hills and its rolling plains. For 
its lakes and its rivers. For its forests and its 
mines. Here through countless years nature 
has been piling up wealth beyond the dreams 
of avarice. We have become the inheritors of 
the wealth. It was placed here without our 
help. It is the gift of the Almighty. Thank 
God for America. 
II 

Thank God for the religious heritage which 
is ours. Our history is a thing to rejoice the 
heart. Thank him for the Puritan fathers who 
transferred from the old world a movement for 
democracy and set it down along the Atlantic 
coast. Thank him for the wise men who 
brought to the shores of Maryland dreams of 
religious tolerance. Make the Thanksgiving 
broader than sectarian Christianity. Thank him 
for the contributions of Jews who helped to 
stabilize the early colonies. 

With few exceptions these early pioneers had 
no desire to sever all connection with the old 
world. They kept their contacts with “over- 
seas” and civilization on both sides of the At- 
lantic moved side by side. The Puritans did 
not desire to “get away from it all.” Listen to 
the wise words of the Reverend John White: 


“We esteem it an honor to call the Church 
of England our dear mother, and we cannot 
part from our native land without much sad- 
ness of heart. and many tears in our eyes... . 
We bless God for the parentage and education 
as members of the same body, and we shall 
always rejoice in her good. ... We wish our 
heads and hearts may be fountains of tears for 
your everlasting welfare, when we shall be in 
our poor cottages in the wilderness.” 


Thank Ged for the continuing stream of peo- 
ples from all lands who have poured into our 


country through the years. Thank him for the 
Germans, the Poles, the Czechs, the Russians, 
the Finns, the Norwegians and all the others. 
There have been exceptions, but as a whole they 
came with high and noble hopes seeking not 
alone the wealth of our land but an oppor- 
tunity to participate in a free government. 
They brought with them their traditions and 
heritages and these, added to ours, have made 
our American civilization. 
III 

Thank God for the geographical and political 
isolation which enables our nation to see and 
judge of events on the other side of the world. 
Detached from the physical scene of the strug: 
gle the moral issues may be weighed without 
confusion. We may judge who is right in the 
orient—Japan or China; we can judge who is 
the aggressor in Europe? Is it Hitler or 
Churchill; the power of the Nazi or the might 
of English democracy? We see the fires but 
are sufficiently detached that we can render 
honest judgment.: 

Moral judgment brings its own responsibili- 
ties. No nation can merely sit on the sidelines 
and act as a timekeeper. If our judgment de- 
cides that human liberties are at stake America 
surely has the responsibility to try to save hu- 
man liberties. 

IV 

Thank God for the strength of America. We 
have grown to maturity. Our nation is no 
longer a fledgling republic which must be pro- 
tected from its neighbors. George Washington 
would hardly ask a powerful land such as ours 
to beware of entangling European alliances. We 
are strong enough now to be a leader nation, 
not merely an observer of the world’s affairs. 

The time has come when the world needs to 
have this protected and rich land take its place 
among the commonwealth of nations. The time 
has come for it to act in a crisis of the world. 
That action must not be limited to commercial 
enrichment. God never intended this land to be 

(Turn to page 134) 
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The Church as a Living Witness to Christ 


by Samuel McCrea Cauert* 


Our Protestant churches are in the process of formulating an 
ecumenical concept of “the church.” Dr. Cavert’s article will help 
your thinking in that direction. 


OTHING is more characteristic 
N of Protestant thinking today 

than our heightened sense of the 
importance of the church. I cite two 
incidents as illustrative of the new 
trend. The first happened a few 
months ago in St. Louis when a well 
known Congregational minister re- 
marked, “I am announcing a series of 
eight sermons on the church; the open- 
ing message is to be on ‘The Church as 
the Act of God’.” And he added whim- 
sically, “Eight sermons in succession 
on the church—I don’t suppose such 
a thing has happened in Protestantism 
since the Reformation.” The second 
illustrative incident is the return of 
our friend A. J. Muste to the church 
as henceforth the scene of his work. 
Twenty years ago, distressed over the 
slowness of religious organizations in 
Christian social adventuring, he sought 
an outlet for his Christian service in 
the labor movement and in politics. 
Today he is back in the ministry of the 
church with a deep conviction that it 
is the great hope of those who yearn 
for a better world. 

The reason for our previous failure 
to give due attention to the church is 
easily understood. It was an inevitable 
reaction against the exaggerated insti- 
tutionalism of the Roman Catholic 
view. But in rejecting the Catholic 
doctrine of the church many Protest- 
ants have come perilously near to hav- 
ing no doctrine of the church at all. 
This failure in sound churchmanship 
has been shared alike by those who 
have been concerned for individual 
conversion and those who have asserted 
the social meaning of Gospel. On the 
side of the personal emphasis we have 
seen “Pilgrim’s Progress” describe the 
Christian life as a wholly solitary ad- 
venture. John Bunyan’s hero was a 
curiously isolated soul seeking his sal- 
vation apart from any Christian fel- 
lowship. Strange as it seems, many 
spokesmen of the so-called social gos- 
pel had no more place for the church 
than the individualist. They were con- 





*General secretary of the Federal Council of 
Churches of Christ in America. The article is a 
condensation of an address given before a 


seminar conducted by the Board of Christian 
Education of the Presbyterian Church in the 
United States of America at a meeting held in 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


cerned with the social significance but 
did not discover the social significance 
of the church. Though they were 
eager to rebuild society they saw in 
the church only a means, often a 
rather dubious means, to that end. 


Even Stanley Jones seems to have 
fallen, to some extent, into this mis- 
take. In his comment on the Madras 
meeting of the International Missionary 
Council he expressed regret that so 
much discussion was given to the 
church (in his opinion) so little to the 
Kingdom of God. In so far as Dr. 
Jones is calling attention to the weak- 
nesses of external organization or to 
the fact that God’s Kingdom is always 
far greater than any formal society 
he is, of course, on solid ground but 
he seems to be in danger of overlook- 
ing the evangelistic necessity that the 
life of the kingdom be embodied in a 
visible fellowship. 


The point of view which I should 
like to put forward today is happily 
phrased in the title which George Irv- 
ing suggested to me, “The Church as 
a Living Witness for Christ.” What 
I want to emphasize is that for a 
complete Christian evangelism the 
church is indispensable. Even if it 
could be proved that our Lord himself 
did not contemplate an organized so- 
ciety there is still an inescapable sense 
in which he was the founder of the 
church, for he inaugurated a way of 
life which can be realized only in fel- 
lowship. Indeed, the church is more 
than founded by Christ, it is a part 
of the fact of Christ. The church, as 
Professor Ernest F. Scott has said, 
“was integral to Christianity from the 
very first.” “We are not,” he com- 
ments, “to think of the disciples as de- 
ciding on some given occasion that 
they would form a society for the 
maintenance of their faith; they al- 
ready constitued a society which had 
won for itself a sure footing before 
they were clearly conscious of its 
existence.” The church, we must re- 
member, existed before the New Testa- 
ment and the creeds; it was the 
church, as the fellowship of Christian 
disciples, which produced the 
Testament and 


New 
the creeds,—not the 


New Testament and the creeds which 
produced the church. 

Our rediscovery of the church today 
means, I hope, a departure from two 
inadequate conceptions of the church 
which have too long held sway. The 
first inadequacy has been that which 
thought of the church as merely the 
sum of its individual members,—a 
purely voluntary association, like the 
Masonic Order or a university, an insti- 
tution to which a man might relate 
himself as an expression of interests 
which he happened to share with oth- 
ers. This point of view assumes that 
the members give meaning to the 
church, whereas the much more im- 
portant truth is that the church gives 
meaning to its members. It is an his- 
toric movement which comes down to 
us through the centuries and intro- 
duces us to a fellowship both of faith 
and of life that we have not ourselves 
created and never could create. We 
are beginning now to be more con- 
scious of what the church as an insti- 
tution means for the preservation and 
transmission of the Christian faith. 
Without its continuing witness, gener- 
ation after generation, the Gospel 
would always be in danger of being 
diluted into a hazy memory or a 
vague idealism, with no permanent 
character lasting from generation to 
generation. Without the corporate 
life of the church, set off in some 
measure from the rest of the world 
around it, Christianity would be likely 
to “trickle out into a thin stream and 
become lost in the sands of secular 
society.” It is the church which car- 
ries on the communal faith and the 
communal life apart from which no 
one of us could appropriate the full 
meaning of historic Christianity. 


A second inadequate conception of 
the church, especially characteristic of 
the last thirty years or so, has been 
that it is just an expression of the 
cultural processes of the community,— 
the highest expression, perhaps, but 
still only a part of the general social 
pattern. But we are now discovering 
that unless in some vital sense the 
church transcends our social patterns 
it has no basis of its own on which to 
judge those patterns. In a national- 
istic culture, the church that is merely 
a part of the cultural process becomes 
nationalistic; in a racialistic culture, 
the church reflects the same racial 
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antipathies as prevail in society at 
large; in a class society, we find a 
class church. We now begin to see 
that unless the church is something 
different from the community it has 
no unique significance for the com- 
munity. 

Instead of describing the church in 
terms of our community patterns we 
are therefore conceiving it as the basis 
and the norm of all forms of commu- 
nity. This conception has special 
power to grip the contemporary 1magi- 
nation because of the widespread crav- 
ing for community that now prevails. 
That eager quest for something to pro- 
vide a satisfying fellowship is the 
positive aspect of the  collectivist 
movements that are sweeping across 
the world. Whatever else one thinks 
about Communism, Fascism or Nazi- 
ism, he has to admit that there is a 
good impulse behind them. They rep- 
resent a protest against the archaic 
individualism of modern life and 
claim to offer men truer community 
than they have previously known. 

Supra-National and Supra-Racial 

The church which is to be a living 
witness to Christ must be swpra-na- 
tional. This is a conception which 
Protestantism has too feebly recog- 
nized. Associated historically with 
the rise of great nations, it almost in- 
evitably became organized along na- 
tional lines and has lived ever since in 
an atmosphere surcharged with na- 
tionalism. As a result we have failed 
to see the church as the body of 
Christ throughout the world. The 
loyalties of the average church mem- 
ber have been concentrated on a na- 
tional denomination or even on a local 
congregation. He has had little sense 
of the church as “a universal order of 
life” and thereby misses its greatest 
glory. 

The character of the church as a 
community transcending all national 
divisions is, however, deeply rooted in 
the New Testament. Even in primi- 
tive Christianity the term church ap- 
plied to the whole body of those who 
had been redeemed by Christ. Saint 
Paul speaks, of course, of the local 
group—“the Church in Corinth” or 
“the Church in Philippi”—but “from 
the outset the church was understood 
universally and each fraction of it 
was a ‘church’ in so far as the part 
was a miniature of the whole.” Even 
when Christianity was still an  ob- 
scure movement and only a few con- 
gregations existed, the Epistle to the 
Ephesians did not present the church 
as merely local or national but in 
exalted language described it as the 
organ through which God is to accom- 
plish his redemptive purpose for all 
mankind. Thus in the church a new 
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kind of community came into being— 
not merely as a heavenly ideal but as 
a visible entity,—and this was part of 
its evangelistic power. “Here” (in 
the words of a familiar description) 
“the Gentile met the Jew whom he had 
been accustomed to regard as an enemy 
of the human race; the Roman met 
the lying Greek sophist, the Syrian 
slave the gladiator born beside the 
Danube. In brotherhood they met, the 
natural birth and kindred forgotten, 
the baptism alone remembered in which 
they had been born again to ‘God and 
to each other.” 

If we American Christians were to- 
day to become conscious of belonging 
to this kind of a supra-national com- 
munity, the world would get a fresh 
vision of what Christianity means. It 
would discover, for example, that 
American Christians have more in 
common with true fellow-Christians of 
other lands—with Pastor Niemoeller 
in Germany, with T. Z. Koo in China, 
with Kagawa in Japan and with 
Bishop Azariah in India—than with 
any fellow-Americans who do not share 
the Christian understanding of life. 
And to foster among Christians this 
recognition that in belonging to the 
church they belong to such a fellow- 


ship is the weightiest contribution 
which the church in the long run can 
make to world peace. And if war 
should come, the church that recog- 
nized its own true nature as a world 
fellowship in Christ would not allow 
itself to be used as an agent of na- 
tionalist propaganda. If a war had 
to be won, that would be seen as the 
business of governments, never of the 
church. In time of war as in all other 
times the church would still carry on 
its own God-given work of reconciliation 
and redemption and bear its distinctive 
witness to the universality of the 
Christian Gospel and the oneness of 
the Christian family. 


The church that would be a living 
witness for Christ must also be supra- 
racial. It has its origin in God who 
has created diverse races and given 
them their characteristic qualities. Its 
first great interpreter, Saint Paul, 
though born into a race with an in- 
tense consciousness of its own super- 
iority, a Hebrew of the Hebrews, came 
to see that in Christ and therefore in 
his church there could be no distine- 
tion (if we translate his words into 
modern phrases) between Jew and 
Aryan, Negro and white, Mongolian 
and Anglo-Saxon. 
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Our churches generally have not 
been blind to their duty to the men 
of all races. We have sent mission- 
aries who have played a noble part in 
lifting privileged peoples to a 
higher level of life and who have 
brought men of every race and color 
into the church. But the question 
arises as to what attitude we are to 
take to the black men and the yellow 
whom we thus bring into the Chris- 
tian family. We easily pass resolu- 
tions that call for equal treatment of 
them in civic and economic affairs, but 
the great contribution of the church 
lies on a deeper level. What an incre- 
ment of evangelistic power it would 
mean if the church in its own life 
were to set so clear an example of 
inter-racial fellowship that the world 
could not fail to see it! What if 
Negroes strongly felt in the church a 
warmth of fellowship which they do 
not find in the community at large? 
What if Jews felt that the church 
was one institution where every trace 
of anti-Semitism had _ disappeared? 
What if the church were visibly to 
overleap the divisions of race? Its 
great contribution would then be to 
demonstrate to an unbelieving world 
that through Christ inter-racial broth- 
erhood can become a living fact. 

Supra-Class and Supra-Sect 

The church that would be a living 
witness for Christ must be a supra-class 
church. Since the Christian revelation 
discloses one God who is the common 
Father there is no room for artificial 
social distinctions within the church 
that exists to give that witness to the 
world. Unfortunately, the churches as 
we know them have too often been 
recreant to this central principle of 
their being. Too many of our Ameri- 
can churches have become almost one- 
class institutions. In our rural areas 
a church may indeed include all kinds 
of people but in our great cities, and 
€ven more in our complacent suburbs, 
our churches tend to organize along 
the lines of social cleavage in the secu- 
lar world. We do not often see em- 
ployers and factory workers meeting 
in the same house of God. The hun- 
gry, the insecure and the dispossessed 
we do not find in large numbers in any 
church at all. 

It is a sobering reflection that the 
church’s failure to be more truly a 
supra-class society has resulted in its 
birthright being stolen by the Com- 
munists who not only proclaim a class- 
less utopia but proceed with vigor to 


less 


do something (however mistaken) 
about it. Their methods we must ¢con- 
demn. alone with their godlessness, 


but at least we must humbly confess 
that it is our shortcomings as Chris- 
tians with reference to one great as- 
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Church’s Tax Exemption Rights 
hy Arthur L. dr. Street 


HERE, as in California, a state 
\ \/ Constitution specifies that 

church property shall be exempt 
from taxation, the provision is self- 
executing and requires no action by the 
Legislature to make the exemption 
effective. And, where the taxing au- 
thorities have disregarded the constitu- 
tional provision by exacting taxes, the 
aggrieved church corporation is not 
bound to follow statutory procedure for 
the recovery of void taxes; the corpo- 
ration can sue directly for the recovery 
of the taxes, they having been paid 
under protest. That, in a nutshell, is 
what the California District Court of 
Appeals decided in the case of First 
Congregational Church v. Los Angeles 


County, 65 Pac. 2d, 813. The court 
said: 
“Our system of government is 


founded on the principle that all just 
powers are derived from the consent 
of the governed. When, therefore, the 
people have spoken, through their Con- 
stitution, directing that church prop- 
erty shall be exempt from taxation, it 
does not lie within the province of an 
assessor to levy a tax, nor is a tax col- 
lector or treasurer within his rights in 
accepting or attempting to keep money 
paid pursuant to an assessment which 
the Constitution outlaws. The Legis- 
lature has no right, by either general 
or special legislation, to place any re- 
striction upon a religious corporation 
in its efforts to obtain the return of 
money paid under an assessment levied 
in defiance of this self-executing con- 
stitutional amendment, which forbade 
the assessor to levy or the tax collector 
to demand or receive the tax.” 





pect of the Gospel and the church that 
have given Communism an opportu- 
nity which it ought never to have had. 
Perhaps the rise of Communism, in 
spite of all its unchristian aspects, 
should be regarded as one of God’s 
drastic methods of judging the church 
and recalling it to its own mission as 
a supra-class community. In any case, 
it is only the church, with its faith in 
the oneness of humanity under God, 
which, when it understands its own 
nature, can be the witness to true 
community. For the church knows 
that it is not economic forces alone— 
still less physical coercion—which can 
make a classless society possible, but 
only the recognition of the unity of all 
mankind in the God who is the Father 
of our Lord Jesus Christ. 


The church that would bear the most 
convincing witness to Christ must also 
be supra-denominational. As there is 
“one Lord, one faith, one baptism,” so 
there must be one fellowship of those 
who have found in Christ the true 
meaning of life. No one who is deeply 
sensitive to this can ever rest perma- 
nently content with denominational- 
ism. He may, and should, cherish the 
great contributions which our major 
denominations have historically made; 


but he cannot regard them as _ ulti- 
mates. He may, and should, be eager 
to preserve all the rich diversity of 
Christian experience as against the 
tendencies that would reduce it to a 
standardized uniformity; but he must 
ever be pressing on toward an inclu- 
sive unity. What form of outward or- 
ganization the inner oneness. should 
take he does not know. But if Chris- 
tians really have a common spirit, 
there must be some body through which 
that spirit can be manifested to the 
world. Still more, if Christians pos- 
sess a common faith there must be 
some way of bearing witness to it. 
And if there is one thing which was 
clearer than another in the world con- 
ferences of 1937 it is that Christians 
have a common faith. Oxford showed 
that the members of the most widely 
sundered churches really share a com- 
mon world-view, which stands out in 
vivid contrast with the secular world- 
views of Communism, Fascism or sci- 
entific naturalism. Beyond that, the 
Edinburgh Conference revealed that 
cur separated churches actually have 
a unity of central theological convic- 
tions. The things which keep us apart 
are not differences in the basic funda- 


(Turn te page 91) 
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Before We Smash the Windows 


HE late Middle Ages saw the par- 

ish churches and cathedrals of 

Europe resplendent with what even 
the Puritan poet Milton admires: 
“storied windows richly dight.” The 
fanatical reformers and over zealous 
sectaries destroyed these works of art 
as symbols of a religious system with 
which they had completely broken. 
Then came a period of protesting ugli- 
ress and it is only comparatively re- 
cently that there has been a recovery 
of art as the handmaid of worship. In 
those old and stirring times the win- 
dows were smashed with hammers. 
Now in this article which comes to our 
attention we find a new enthusiasm 
which would smash our stained glass 
with words! 

In the very first sentence the writer 
states and meets his own case. The in- 
vestment of our forbears in our Amer- 
ican churches has resulted, he avers in 
some beauty, much tawdriness and a 
considerable residuum of plain ugliness. 
Yes, indeed, and the writer proceeds to 
inveigh against the use of stained 
glass and gives us a suggestion for a 
substitute. But it appears that what he 
objects to is the tawdriness and ugli- 
ness of which it must be admitted there 
is plenty and many of our Frotestant 
churches are spoiled thereby. But in 
the statement and admission that there 
is some beauty the writer answers 
himself. The solution lies not in the 
destruction of the medium of stained 
glass but in its correct use. After the 
post-reformation upheavals and_ the 
pioneer inability to achieve any success 
in an unaccustomed medium there has 
set in a definite turn to an artistic ex- 
pression in more fields than stained 
glass. Interior decoration, community 
appreciation of music, housing and city 
planning, all these have become evi- 
dences of our new awareness of the 
possibility and necessity of beauty. As 
we grow more conscious of what beauty 
is we shall learn more how to use 
these arts and skills and we shall see 
less of the things to which the writer 
properly objects. 

Just as objectionable as the unlovely 
windows are the unlovely interiors of 
our American Protestant churches with 
their rounding pews and terrible three 
chairs behind the pulpit. Improved 
taste has turned us from these mon- 


*The Payne-Spiers Studios, Inc., New York 
City. 
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Window in First Baptist Church, Springfield, Massachusetts 








In the October issue Mr. John R. Scotford made some serious 


accusations regarding stained glass. 


Mr. Payne, experienced 


on stained glass asks that we consider the other side and look at 
the matter historically. 


strosities and we see now altogether 
lovely Colonial or Gothic, and even 
Spanish, churches and meetiny houses 
rising. To object to all stained glass 
windows because some of our churches 
are defaced with poor examples is as 
wise and logical as to object to all 
church buildings because too many of 
our towns are disgraced with eyesores 
of churches. The remedy lies in im- 
provement, not destruction. We have 
learned much about stained glass and 


its use. Once we copied English win- 
dows and found they did not look 
right and then we realized we had 


copied designs and modes of a gray 
country. We then turned to France 
and copied which were 
planned for a country sunshiny like 
much of our own and success was ours. 
This simple thing is but one point in 
consideration. Let us replace old win- 
dows, and sooner or later they must be 
replaced, with good ones; and as we 


windows 
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build new churches let us use good 
art, not bad. That will go a long way 
to meet the proper objections which 
the writer registers. 

The return to a proper chancel ar- 
rangement will center attention on the 
altar or communion table with its cross 
(and perhaps lights) and this, too, will 
result in vastly improved conditions. 
Nowhere can these be better appre- 
ciated than in a study of the newer and 
better Roman Catholic churches which 
are rapidly replacing the over deco- 
rated buildings which appeared to be 
almost deified in that communion fifty 
years ago. Improved taste is noticed 
amongst Roman Catholics in the re- 
turn to Gothic vestments and linen 
albus in place of the old “fiddle-backs”’ 
and cheap lace. The changing taste is 
more virile and is bowing out the ef- 
feminacy of the old clerical robes. 
What has been done recently in one 
communion can be accomplished in 
others, and the recovery of liturgical 
worship and the “beauty of holiness” 
to Protestantism is bound to bring in 
its wake a new glory of religious art 
which will be the expression of a re- 
covered faith. Look at the Riverside 
Church and see evidence of this very 
thing. 

The author of the article in question 
involves himself in some strange in- 
consistencies in the course of his 
paper. He pleads for the disuse of 
stained glass on the grounds of the 
admission of sunlight. Much can be 
said here but glare must be eliminated 
or else serious eyestrain will result. 
That is one of the very objections to 
the old-fashioned pictorial windows 
which he so dislikes. There are some 
places, like mountain chapels, where 
plate glass can be used effectively to 
permit a gorgeous view, but in the 
average community the environs of a 
church are not likely to be such as will 
inspire. Rather they will detract from 
the atmosphere of devotion which 
should prevail in the House of God. 
With all of our modern activity and ex- 
citement it is to the good to have a 
place of withdrawal in seclusion and 
dimness. There one can meditate and 
pray. Too often this is defeated by the 
full use of electric lights whose glare 
surely is not necessary to our devo- 
tions. Bright lights throw surface 
lights on windows and spoil them, 
whereas dim lights do not contrast too 
greatly and so subordinate a window 
to the building. But when after his 
appeal for sunlight the writer proceeds 
to talk about opaque glass, we feel he 
is admitting the very thing he would 
deny. Whether that opaque glass 
carry geometrical design or ecclesi- 


astical symbolism is entirely to be de- 
termined by the type of building and 
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the necessities in the case. Why should 
one prefer opaque glass to stained 
glass well done? Plain glass of this 
type might easily be used in the colo- 
nial church but it is hardly the medium 
for a Gothic church. Again, the better 
and deeper understanding of the art 
will solve this problem, not its disuse. 
Windows May Teach 

The use of stained glass can become 
a means of teaching. A certain city 
in New York State has an Episcopalian 
church which installed new windows 
whose theme was The Human Occupa- 
tions Employed by the Church. From 
Childhood, Teaching, Architecture, 
Needlework, the Law, Medicine, the 
Making of Books, and Music came the 
subjects and this comprehensive scheme 
has become as_ useful a_ didactic 
method as ever the Middle Ages pro- 
duced. The same city has two other 
churches, both of recent construction, 
and the windows present a monotony 
of treatment because they are the hack- 
neyed Biblical scenes which are dis- 
covered everywhere. One of those 
churches is Presbyterian and what 
might it not have accomplished by 
using the stirring scenes of Scottish 
History such as Iona, John Knox 
preaching before Mary, the Covenanter 
Hillside Communion, the Disruption, 
Dr. Chalmers or Edward Irving preach- 
ing and say the pioneer Scotch-Irish 
itinerant. Intelligent use of an artistic 
medium is what we seek, not the de- 
struction of the medium. 

Such a use will continue to the 
church what the writer is in danger of 
taking away—a permanent means of 
memorials. There is also much to be 
said for such evidences of the Chris- 
tian service of men and women of for- 
mer generations whose lives and gifts 
have hallowed the temples toward 
which their feet have turned each 
Sabbath Day. When the inscriptions 
are rightly and judiciously employed 
they will not minister to false pride 
but to a sense of that supreme fact 
that we are surrounded with a cloud 
of witnesses. Just here lies the essen- 
tial weakness of the suggestion the 
writer makes for a substitute. How 
can fabrics bring us this element of 
permanancy? Today many of our 
fabrics are synthetically produced and 
they will not yield the loveliness of 
old and light and shadow which was 
characteristic of the hand-woven mate- 
rials of the Middle Ages. Compare 
some old chasuble in a museum or in 
an illuminated manuscript with a mod- 
ern one and ask yourself what is the 
matter with this new garment. Then 
see if the trouble is not in the way 
the goods hang. That is a result of 
the machine. But since few of us do 
not know how to take care of the new 


materials how can we hope to use them 
for memorials which shall speak from 
age to age? Therein lies a peculiar 
value of stained glass. Year after year 
it stands witnessing to good works and 
noble lives and inciting to imitation in 
our own living. The price of such 
fabrics might commend it to some as 
compared with the cost of a window, 
but who should be content with cheap- 
ness as a factor in the decoration of the 
Temple of God! That unfortunately 
has been a criticism of much of our so- 
called religious art, and not only win- 
dows but vestments, altars, crosses and 
candlesticks have suffered. But again, 
our improved and improving taste will 
tend to correct that unhappy ten- 
dency. 

So instead of smashing stained glass 
windows with hasty words, let us in- 
form ourselves of the history of stained 
glass and become conversant with its 
proper use. Give us better windows 
everywhere and we shall see that our 
churches will stand in our newer land 
as attractive as they are in the old. 
Where do we find more beautiful par- 
ish churches than in England or larger 
churches and cathedrals than in France 
and where is there more good stained 
and painted glass? What has been 
done by faith and love can be accom- 
plished here and travellers need not be 
compelled to go abroad to see religious 
art as it should be. 





Short Sermons 
(From page 71) 
sins of other people than to confess 
our own. 
* * * 

12. Every bush of our common life 
is aflame with the holy fire of God’s 
presence. Yet the taking off of shoes 
seems all too rare. 

* * * 

13. The God I worship considers the 
cause of a sin before he metes out the 
punishment. 

* * * 

14. Often 

up is down. 


the way that seems to be 


* * 

15. There is a darker tragedy even 
than being unloved—that is to cease 
to love. 

* * * 

16. There is nothing impossible when 
God and man work together. 

—S. M. Brown. 
* * * 

17. While love does not always win 
the one on whom it is bestowed, it will 
go further toward it than any other 
power in the world. 

_— 

18. Much of the meaning of a spoken 
word depends upon the tone of the 
voice that speaks it. 
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Helping the Conscientious Objectors 


by Grank AH. Ballard 


Our London correspondent writes of a subject which is of intense 


interest to American ministers. 


Many of us will soon accom- 


pany the C. O.’s to the various draft boards. 


WANT to begin this article with 

some of the things said to my own 

congregation when the war broke 
out. I was conscious of the fact that 
amongst young people especially noth- 
ing had been discussed more deeply 
than military service and Christian 
duty. I knew that young men had come 
to different conclusions and that the 
sincerity of the conclusions would be 
tested in an ordeal from which any one 
might shrink. I pleaded for liberty for 
the individual to choose his own 
course from any undue pressure or re- 
crimination. In the great choices we 
are responsible, not primarily to an- 
other but to the Lord Jesus Christ. True 
liberty, I am glad to say, has been 
granted and maintained in the church 
in this country. I promised, also, that 
if I could help any of our members in 
making their decision they could look 
to me as their friend. I promised that 
if they were called before tribunals, I 
would accompany them, not to shield 
them from suffering and not to argue 
their cause, but to testify to their char- 
acter and to the seriousness of their de- 
cision. 

During the months of the war there 
have been many personal interviews 
with different results. Already I have 
accompanied several of our members to 
tribunals. As this is a matter of great 
importance, not only to the young 
people, themselves, but to the church 
throughout the world I have thought it 
wise to discuss it in these columns. 


I 

Let me start with a few words on 
the very difficult subject of individual 
conscience. It is not a prominent Bible 
word. It does not occur once in the 
Old Testament. In ancient Israel con- 
duct was generally determined by ex- 
ternal law, not by inner necessity. Nor 
does the word occur in the Gospels, 
though our Lord was always addressing 
himself to the “light that is in thee.” 
But in the book of Acts and the Epis- 
tles it apears some thirty times. Paul 
has a good deal to say about the 
Christians with weak consciences, by 
which he means not insensitive by over- 
scrupulous folk, people who find it sin- 
ful to eat meat that has been offered 
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to idols or to do certain things on holy 
days. There are also references to 
good consciences, void of offense, and 
also to defiled, wounded, seared con- 
sciences where the writers are thinking 
of pleasant or painful moral feelings 
which follow upon obedience or dis- 
obedience to the inward monitor. These 
terms were then well understood, 
largely because five hundred years 
earlier Zeno, the founder of Stoicism, 
had written a famous and influential 
book on the nature of man. In this he 
laid it down that there are certain in- 
nate religious and moral ideas in every 
normal person. The sum of the innate 
moral ideas he called conscience. 


Seneca, one of the understanding 
Stoics, frequently refers to conscience 
as a son of inward God—“The repre- 
sentative in each man of the universal, 
immutable and divine moral law, the 
law of nature, in conformity with which 
is the only true freedom and citizen- 
ship of the world.” 


Now some of us were brought up on 
that idea. In some respects we were 
not as well taught as the young people 
of today, but we were taught to rever- 
ence and obey that inward monitor and 
judge. The great preachers addressed 
themselves directly to us. They as- 
sured us in the language of an earlier 
philosopher that “if conscience had 
might as it has right, it would abso- 
lutely govern the world.” We used to 
hear a great deal about the non-con- 
formist conscience, which may well be 
regarded as the parent of the con- 
scientious objector. We used to read 
books like Nathaniel Hawthorne’s Scar- 


let Letter which was nothing if not a 
study in conscience. 

There has come a reaction. Pro- 
fessor Joad called it “an old Victorian 
acquaintance, the policeman of society, 
stationed within the individual citadel 
itself, a spy in the service of society 
itself.” He compared it to a dog which 
does not stop us from passing, but that 
we cannot prevent from _ barking. 
There was also an eminent dramatic 
critic who declared that “The word 
conscience is a good bogey, but con- 
science-stricken people are really in- 
valids.” Thus there grew up, especially 
among people who delighted to call 
themselves modern, a certain contempt 
for conscience and for conscientious 
people. The last war found England 
in that divided frame of mind which 
partly accounts for the uncertain and 
unequal treatment of conscientious ob- 
jectors. The bulk of the people, espe- 
cially those who had Protestant prin- 
ciples, in particular the principle of 
private judgment, in their blood said: 
“Here is something we must respect 
even if it embarrasses us in making 
But a considerable and influen- 


war. 
tial minority sneered at the whole 
business. “No one,” they said, “had 


any right to scruples that interfered 
with their service to the state.” 


II 

I must say something about this par- 
ticular manifestation of conscience— 
the deep-seated objection to military 
service. 

Here again, we may start with the 
Bible. We need not stop with the Old 
Testament. For though it contains a 
few notable protests against war no 
one could describe it as pacifist litera- 
ture. The New Testament cannot be 
dealt with in so casual a manner. In- 
deed, innumerable books have been 
written to explain just what it teaches 
on the subject. On the one hand the 
soldier is frequently referred to with 
admiration—indeed it is a most ex- 
traordinary thing how often the pro- 
fessedly religious person is condemned 
and obviously secular persons like cen- 
turians commended. Also there are 
clear instructions on the obedience that 
is to be paid to the state and the rev- 
erence that is due to the magistrate. 

I can find nothing in the New Testa- 
ment to cause me to admire the defiant 
person who highly disregards the laws 
of the land and all secular authorities. 





On the other hand, there are well 
known passages about non-resistance 
and there is the Book of Revelation 
with its dislike of the empire and the 
leading officers of the emperor. The 
tension between these two extremes re- 
vealed itself in the  sub-apostolic 
church. Tertullian, one of the most 
famous of the Church Fathers, wrote 
a book in the year 211 in defense of a 
Christian soldier who had refused to 
wear a garland on the emperor’s birth- 
day. In it he raised the question as to 
whether military service is suitable for 
Christians, at all. It is most interest- 
ing to go back to his words because 
they are so pertinent to the present 
discussions. His conclusion is that if 
a soldier is converted to the faith he 
must leave the service at once or find 
himself involved in-all sorts of com- 
promises. 

Some agreed with Tertullian; others 
affirmed that it was by no means im- 
possible for one to be a good soldier 
and a good Christian at the same time. 
This has been the official teaching of 
most of the historic churches. Roman 
Catholicism has never been in doubt 
about the matter. The Church of Eng- 
land makes its position plain in its 
Book of Common Prayer. Other 
churches have from time to time, made 
similar confessions. Yet, there have 
been certain exceptions even where 
this view has been most confidently 
affirmed. The clergy have usually 
been exempt from military service. 
When bishops and others have put the 
warriors’ mail over the cassock they 
have always been held up to popular 
opprobium. It was only in modern 
times when war demanded all the re- 
sources of totalitarian states that there 
was any serious difference of opinion 
on such a point. It was only as gov- 
ernments became secular in spirit and 
profession that in some countries, even 
monks and ministers were called for 
military service. It may be that before 
long popular opinion will applaud if 
all who have been called to the minis- 
try of the church are compelled to bear 
arms, but it will still be a question 
whether this will be progress or put- 
ting back the clock. 

These things are written mainly to 
show that conscientious objections to 
military service are no novelty. 

III 

Now a few words about the tribunals 
it has been my duty to visit. I must 
remind you that my experience is lim- 
ited to a few visits. I cannot be cer- 
tain that I should get the same im- 
pression everywhere. 

My first impression is one of satis- 
faction and pride. Where else, I won- 
dered, could one find such patience and 
courtesy? In some countries objectors 
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would be marched at once to gaols or 
concentration camps, if not shot on the 
spot. Here one found no bullying, no 
overbearing attitude, but a _ sincere 
effort to find out if an objector was 
really conscientious or only hanging 
back from something repugnant. One 
could not help feeling that country 
that showed itself like that in a time 
of peril was a country that still had 
a contribution to make a part to play 
in the future of the world. This is not 
a sign of weakness, though some people 
might interpret it as such. Rather it 
is a sign of strength. Far, far better 
that patience, that courtesy, than the 
unimaginative appeal to authority and 
to force. I take off my hat to those 
men who are doing a difficult piece of 
work with such conscientiousness. 


Not that they are perfect. Some 
times they expect too much from young 
men in the early twenties who are faced 
with problems before which the wisest 
and most learned have faltered and are 
expected to answer questions that go 
down to the roots of theology, philos- 
ophy and sociology. One wonders some- 
times, if they realize how profound the 
problems are. One could complain also 
that they work too much by the rule of 
thumb. If the young men are regular 
members of certain denominations 
which have opposed war, exemption is 
easy to obtain. If they are members of 
churches in which only a small minor- 
ity oppose it, exemption is much more 
difficult to obtain. The political objector 
stands very little chance, so far as I 
could judge, of gaining exemption. This 
is probably right as conscience is born 
and bred in a sense of the sacred and 
must lose its authority where there is 
no religion. 

I was impressed, however, not only by 
the tribunals but by the young men who 
who stood before them. They varied, of 
course, and one could easily make merry 
over the naivety of some of them. It is 
safe to say that in twenty years time, 
if this subject is still receiving the 
minds of Englishmen, some of them 
will be giving different answers to the 
same questions. But when all has been 
said about immaturity and rationaliza- 
tion that can be said, it is still a very 
impressive thing to listen to religious 
confessions bearing such obvious marks 
of sincerity. 

For long we have been told that the 
Christian faith has lost its hold of 
youth. That is not what any one says 
who sits for a few hours in one of these 
tribunals. Christ is capturing young 
men and women today as he has always 
done. One sees it in the deeply moving 


letter written by the young airman to 
his mother: 


“You must not grieve for me for 
if you really believe in religion and 


all that it entails that would be 

hypocrisy.” 

One sees it also in some of the state- 
ments made by conscientious objectors. 
They come to a different conclusion 
about war but there is no denying their 
faith in Christ, their willingness to 
work for men and to suffer for Christ. 
When we find ourselves most critical of 
them and their conclusions let us re- 
member that whatever they do or fail 
to do in war time, they are exactly the 
people who will set themselves to re- 
construct the world when peace comes. 

In such circumstances I find myself 
repeating the words of Paul to the 
Philippians: “What then, not withstand- 
ing every way, whether in pretense 
or in truth, Christ is preached; and 
therein do I rejoice, yea, and will re- 
joice.” 

After all the suffering that I have 
seen and heard in this unusual setting, 
I find myself repeating the closing lines 
of F. W. H. Myers’ poem on the great 
apostle. 

“Yes, through life, through death and 


through sinning 
He shall suffice for me, for He hath 


sufficed: 
Christ is the end, for Christ was the be- 

ginning, 
Christ the beginning for the end is 

Christ.” 





URGES ALL MEMBERS TO 
REGISTER 


Boston—In a statement adopted here 
by the executive committee of the In- 
ternational Society of Christian En- 
deavor, all male members of the society 
between the ages of 21 and 35 are re- 
minded that it is their duty to register 
under the Selective Serice Act and “in 


the line of Christian conscience to 
render their maximum loyalty and 
service.” 


As made public by Dr. Daniel A. 
Poling, president, Carroll M. Wright, 
executive secretary, and Dr. Stanley 
B. Vandersall, associate secretary, the 
executive committee’s resolution states: 

“The act formally recognizes the 
right and duty of conscientious ob- 
jectors, upon religious grounds, to set 
forth their objections to bearing arms. 
This understanding by the government 
of the position of the conscientious ob- 
jector is unprecedented in our country 
and is profoundly appreciated by the 
Christian Endeavor movement. 

“Practically all the large religious 
denominations have established the 
machinery for the conscientious ob- 
jector to register his conviction. This 
recognition of the right of conscien- 
tious objectors must not lead any of 
us to disparage those others who loy- 
ally respond to the nation’s call to 
physical defense.” 
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A Hobby for the Lady of the Parsonage 


RECENT survey among college 

professors, some of whom are 

ministers, disclosed that in their 
leisure time they engage in a wide 
variety of creative hobbies. These 
range all the way from weaving hand- 
loomed cloth on home _ constructed 
looms to being accomplished artisans 
in metals and precious stones. In con- 
clusion the report went on to say, “a 
significant fact about the wives of 
these professors is that each has a 
hobby of her own, and in every case it 
is decidedly artistic and creative in 
nature.” 

There is ample evidence that min- 
isters have interesting and creative 
hobbies, but whether they appreciate 
the importance of hobbies for the lady 
of the parsonage is a question. Let 
one of them speak: “My wife collects 
sandwich glass, and every time she 
acquires another piece she is as happy 
as a lark. All available space in the 
house is taxed to make room for the 
ever-increasing collection. Fortunately 
she has only twenty years more or 
less to go on in this way. Needless to 
say, this is a case of hobby gone 
wrong.” 

But friend husband does not feel 
that way about the pursuit of his own 
hobby. “The work of the ministry is 
very trying. At times I feel like get- 
ting away from everything and then 
my wood carving takes me to dream- 
land. Perhaps I am a crank on hob- 
bies, and devote quite a little time to 
mine, but I need recreation and plenty 
of it.” 

If the minister finds his work very 
trying, and feels compelled to follow 
a hobby, what must be the need of his 
wife? Beside sharing the burdens of 
the parish she has added concern for 
her husband as he faces unprecedented 
problems in his profession. Discerning 
ministers’ wives today realize that 
they must do more than “stand by.” 
They must be prepared to contribute 
heavily of courage, understanding and 
serenity in the midst of stress and 
strain. The relaxation which comes 
from the pursuit of a hobby helps the 
parsonage wife to meet these needs. 

Yes, the minister’s wife should have 
a hobby and one which will be as far 
removed from the prosaic as possible. 
But if she cannot find something out- 
side the realm of everyday living, she 


*Mrs. Clyde W. Robbins, Westboro, Massa- 
chusetts. 


by Bernice HA. Robbins® 



































The lady in the picture is Mrs. Sarah Hall Herrick of Newton Centre, Massachusetts, and her collec- 
tion of bells. She is holding a Holland bell with a windmill on it. 








A hobby for the minister’s wife? Of course. More than the 

minister she needs release from the social obligations of an 

exacting task. Mrs. Robbins tells of some of the hobbies which 
have been found to be profitable. 


should give it an interesting twist 
which will allow for originality and 
outside contacts. 

Some of the Hobbies 

A delightful hobby, we think, en- 
gages the attention of a minister’s 
wife who makes pictures of gardens 
and recreation spots dear to her fam- 
ily. Such a collection of pictures, at- 
tractively arranged, would make an 
appropriate holiday or birthday gift 
for an absent member of the family. 

One minister’s wife “loves” mathe- 
matics and budgets, and considers 
“brain teasers” her special form of 
recreation. Another likes to work with 
her hands, and has papered all the 
rooms of her parsonage. “Keep it 
dark,” chorused other parsonage dwell- 
ers who heard this hobby reported in 
a gathering of ministers’ wives. 

An older woman makes scrap books 
of sermon topics, texts and illustra- 
tions, and gives them to young min- 
isters. That reminds us of the young 
woman in the choir who used to jot 
down notes on each Sunday’s sermon 


for the young minister to whom she 
was engaged. 

Another makes snapshots of groups 
of young people with whom she has 
worked in her husband’s churches. We 
can imagine this woman, if she has 
the gift of writing, making them into 
a lovely book with brief captions in the 
modern manner. They can tell quite 
a story if assembled according to a 
definite plan. 

A minister’s wife became so inter- 
ested in her ten-year-old son’s stamp 
collection, that she began a collection 
of her own. There is special incentive 
for stamp collecting in this family, for 
they have relatives and missionary 
friends scattered all over the globe. 
Collecting butterflies is a never-ending 
source of pleasure to one minister’s 
wife. According to a friend, she 
“raises” them if that is the word. One 
morning she woke up and found a 
whole flight of them circling about the 
room! 

One of the most extensive collections 
we have seen in any parsonage is one 
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of bells. The owner has almost two 
hundred, and is now engaged in the 
fascinating task of cataloging them. 
They occupy two cabinets in an alcove 
off the living room. Each bell was the 
gift of a personal friend, or was se- 
cured during trips abroad. Now that 
she is talking to groups about this fas- 
cinating hobby, this minister’s wife 
finds interested individuals who volun- 
teer to send her a bell from here or 
there, and we predict that others will 
start a similar hobby. 

Another large-scale collector is the 
minister’s wife whose hobby is mini- 
ature elephants. According to her 
husband, “there are elephants to right 
of her, and elephants to left of her.” 
She has between seven and eight hun- 
dred of them. They appear on her 
private stationery, on her table nap- 
kins, flower pots, jewelry, pencil sharp- 
ener, pictures, photographs and even 
on her hot water bottle! Since her 
husband is the moving spirit in a 
hobby club which he organized, and 
which has been subdivided into several 
smaller clubs, he may with propriety 
consider his wife one of his promising 
disciples. 

Several ministers’ wives we know 
have found their hobby in writing, 
either verse or prose. One keeps her 
family guessing as she pursues it. 

One lovely spring morning she left 
home to attend the noonday luncheon 
of the Ladies Aid. When she re- 
turned toward evening her startled 
family saw that she was wearing a 
gold and black bordered badge with 
her name and address typed in the 
narrow space within. She had gone 
to a funeral director’s exhibit that 
afternoon in a city some thirty miles 
away! 

For the next few days typewriter 
keys clicked busily, and presently a 
manuscript was on its way to a na- 
tional funeral director’s magazine. 
When, three weeks later, the minister’s 
wife waved a check before her skep- 
tical family, she heard such remarks 
as “You win,” “I give up,” and “Now 
we can believe anything.” 

From writing only for religious pub- 
lications, this minister’s wife has ven- 
tured into the trade magazines, and 
finds fun in mingling with men and 
women of the business world as they 
gather in trade conventions and mer- 
chandise shows. A half hour spent at 
a church fair was a social exercise to 
the assembled women. To this min- 
ister’s wife with a flair for writing, 
it provided material for a manuscript. 
It was fun to write the article. It was 
double fun sharing with the family 
the check received from the editor of 
a well-known magazine of national 
circulation. 
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Habakkuk Sees War* 


How long, O Lord, must I cry for help, 
And thou not hear? 
And call out to the, “Violence,” 
And thou not save? 
Wherefore dost thou show me wrong- 
doing, 
And make me look upon trouble? 
Destruction and violence are before me, 
And there is strife, and opposition 
arises. 
Therefore the law is paralyzed, 
And judgment never goes forth. 
But the wicked circumvent the inno- 
cent; 
And so judgment goes forth perverted. 


“Look out upon the nations and see, 
And be utterly amazed! 

For a deed is being done in your days 
That you would not believe, were it told 


you. 
For behold I am raising up the Chal- 
deans, 
That savage and impetuous nation, 
That marches through the breadth of 
the earth, 
To seize habitations that are not his 
own. 


“Terrible and dreadful is he; 

Judgment and destruction go forth 
from him. 

Swifter than leopards are his horses, 

And keener than wolves of the desert. 

His horses prance; 

And his horsemen come from afar. 

They swoop down like a vulture hast- 
ing to devour. 

Wholly for violence does he come; 


Terror marches before him; 

And he gathers up captives like sand. 

He makes scorn of kings; 

And rulers are a joke to him! 

He laughs at all fortresses; 

And heaps up dirt and captures them. 

Then he changes like the wind and 
passes on. 

And he makes strength his god.” 


Art not thou from of old, 

O Lord, my holy God? 

Thou diest not! 

O Lord, thou hast made him for judg- 
ment! 

And thou, O Rock, hast established him 
for chastisement! 

Too pure of eyes art thou to look upon 
wickedness. 

And thou canst not gaze upon wrong- 
doing. 

Wherefore then dost thou gaze upon 
faithless men, 

And keep silent when the wicked swal- 

lows up 
*From the book of Habakkuk, Chapter 1:1-13; 

Chapter II:1-4. The significance of these verses 

were pointed out to us by James Croswell Per- 

kins, minister of the Federated Church, Schroon 

Lake, New York. 





A hobby for a minister’s wife may 
prove to be a release from burdens 
which tax every ounce of her reserve 
strength, or may provide relaxation 
from a strenuous program of daily 
activities. It may release talent which 
will enrich her personality and leisure- 
time program. It may do all of these 
and more, and happy is the minister’s 
wife who for her own sake, and oth- 
ers’ pursues a satisfying hobby. 


His that is more righteous than him- 


self? 
* * * 
I will take my stand upon my watch- 
tower, 


And station myself upon the rampart; 

And watch to see what he will say to 
me, 

And what answer he will make to my 
complaint. 

Then the Lord answered me, saying, 

ie the vision clearly upon the tab- 
ets, 

That one may read it on the run. 

For the vision is a witness for the ap- 
pointed time, 

And speaks of the end, and does not lie. 

If it will tarry wait for it; 

For it will surely come without delay. 


“Verily, the wicked man—I take no 
pleasure in him; 

But the righteous lives by reason of 
his faithfulness.” 

From The Book of Habakkuk, Chap. 

I, verses 1-13, Chap. II, verses 1-4. (An 
American translation.) 


FAITH 


It is faith that bridges the land of 
breath 
To the realms of the souls departed, 
That comforts the living in days of 
death, 
And strengths the heavy-hearted. 
It is faith in his dreams that keeps a 
man 
Face front to the odds about him, 
And he shall conquer who thinks he 
can 
In spite of the throngs who doubt 
him. 





Each must stand in the court of life 
And pass through the hours of trial; 

He shall tested be by the rules of strife, 
And tried for his self-denial. 

Time shall bruise his soul with the loss 

of friends, 

And frighten him with disaster, 

But he shall find when the anguish ends 
That of all things faith is master. 


So keep your faith in the God above, 
And faith in the righteous truth, 
It shall bring you back to the absent 
love, 
And the joys of a vanished youth. 
You shall smile once more when your 
tears are dried, 
Meet your trouble and swiftly rout it, 
For faith is the strength of the soul 
inside, 
And lost is the man without it. 
—Edgar A. Guest. 





A SPIRITUAL BASIS FOR pEXCE 

When airplanes and radios were in- 
vented we thought that they would 
bring world peace since they would 
bring nations closer together. But we 
are finding that the closer nations are 
getting geographically, the greater is 
the danger of conflict. We need some- 
thing more than proximity. The closer 
we get together, the more we need the 
spirit of Christ. A true spiritual ba- 
sis of life is the prime requisite for 
world peace. From Today, issue by 
Leonard B. Buschman; The Westmin- 
ster Press. 
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Reflex Actions to Preaching 


by Harry Raymond Pierce 


Every spoken word has a reflex action on those who listen. In 

this article Doctor Pierce, professor of speech of Rollins College, 

well known as teacher of Public Speaking, describes his reflex 
actions to some preachers he has heard. 


O whom should we look for exam- 

ple when it comes to interpreta- 

tion? Who of all people should 
give meaning to the words they speak, 
and inspire their hearers to thought, 
action and feeling? Foremost among 
true interpreters should be ministers of 
the gospel, who endeavor to instruct 
and inspire the same audience for fifty- 
two weeks in the year. Yet how many 
of them do it? Some cannot, or do not, 
repeat the Lord’s Prayer, or read the 
thirteenth chapter of First Corinthians 
with any more interest than a child 
would prattle them as a Sunday school 
exercise, as a task that had to be done 
as quickly as possible. Such ministers 
give the impression, “We all know it— 
what is the use?” 

No one can possibly hope to be very 
successful in this great field of teaching 
if he does not study all types of speech 
exercises taught in our schools of ex- 
pression, acting and public speaking, 
and study as diligently as though he 
were preparing for the stage. To be 
more than mediocre, or to excel in this 
noble profession of the gospel, to which 
so many are called and for which so 
few are chosen, the aspirants must be 
masters of speech and true interpreters 
of the Bible. 


The dictionary’s definition for reflex 
action is: “a simple inherited method 
of response to a stimulus, consciously 
or unconsciously performed.” 


Our reflex actions to speech are well 
illustrated, first of all by the physi- 
cian’s method of tapping the knee of 
his patient just below the knee cap. 
When the doctor administers this side 
swipe with his hand, up jumps the foot 
and the lower part of the leg without 
any thought or mental control on the 
patient’s part. The leg just jumps; 
bobs up, as it were, and you smile to 
yourself at this uncontrolled bit of ac- 
tion. Why do you smile? Because 
you can’t control reflex action to any 
extent. 

Radio Preachers’ Holy Tone 

One of the first reflex impulses we 
as teachers of speech must, and nearly 
all of us do, have is from our speakers 
and readers who come to us over the 
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radio, listed as “Church of the Air.” 

These speakers are from different 
parts of the country, and even if we 
did not hear the radio announcer, or 
know the source from which the speak- 
er took his text, we would say without 
hesitation, “That is a ministerial tone” 
or “holy tone.” The ministerial tone 
is at once noticed as something arti- 
ficial, put on for the Sunday occasion. 
The monotone, chanting effect, without 
the natural modulations of conversa- 
tion, has a tendency to lull to sleep, or 
to make one think about something 
else rather than the gospel. 

Schools of speech throughout the 
country have been trying to cultivate 
and to instill in the minds of our youths 
and the common layman that speech, 
the spoken word, should be given in a 
conversational tone of voice. There is 
doubt in the minds of many that if 
Christ had orated, or spoken in a stilt- 
ed, ministerial tone of voice, even in 
his day he would not have had the fol- 
lowing he did have. These same truths 
from the Bible must have been spoken 
with deep feeling, with emotion at 
times, but we believe they were al- 
ways spoken in a conversational tone 
of voice, that at once arrested the at- 


tention, and carried conviction of the 
truths uttered. 

It is with deep feeling and regret 
that we come to realize that some of 
our schools of divinity, evidently, are 
not teaching their young ministers how 
to read the Bible with reverence, and 
still read it in an elevated conversa- 
tional tone of voice, so that our listen- 
ing audiences really get the message 
and the teaching of the Holy Bible. 

Once again, our reflex actions to de- 
bating, both consciously and uncon- 
sciously (for many times it may nearly 
drive a teacher to desperation) is one 
of: “I must make the best of it and 
listen,” “Let her go,” “Only eight or 
ten minutes at the most” “Guess I can 
stand it if he can,” or “Maybe I can 
sit through one more speech.” 

Why is this true? Why should it 
ever be hard to listen to a debate? It 
should not be, and is not, if the debater 
realizing his limitations, and *under- 
standing how to contact his audience, 
makes the speech vital, up to the min- 
ute; with fresh illustrations, and not 
a cut and dried, or made over speech, 
like an old worn out suit of clothes, 
turned inside out, hind side before, 
patched and darned until it is thread- 
bare just barely hung together by the 
few threads it has been darned with. 
And there is doubt in the minds of 
some of us, if the word “darned” is 
strong enough to imply what we wish 
to express as our usual feelings to- 
wards debates. I mean, the cut and 
dried debates. One set of cards for the 
affirmative in one pocket, and another 
set of cards for the negative side of 
the case in the other pocket. And case 
it is, a bad case usually of verbal 
obliquities or talker-itis. 


Now someone says, “True, or partly 
true anyway, but what is the remedy?” 
Develop the Conversational Tone 

Our speakers must develop a con- 
versational style of speech. The best 
example of this style of speaking comes 
to us daily over the radio. When only 
our auditory imagery is used, it takes 
a pretty good speaker to hold our at- 
tention. Such a speaker must think 
while he is speaking, of the things to 
which he is calling our attention. It 
may be war news. It may be a po- 
litical speech. If war news, Mr. Kal- 
tenborn, is with a large majority of 
listeners a favorite. If a_ political 
speech we must admit that President 





Roosevelt holds first place among many 
of our speech teachers anyway. He is 
a natural, conversational speaker, with 
a well modulated voice, fine pronuncia- 
tion of words, and there is thought, 
and power, to instill his thought in our 
minds. When President Roosevelt fin- 
ishes his radio talk we feel that he 
himself meant what he said, and said 
what he meant to say. He believed 
what he said, at the time he said it, 
and that, my colleagues, teachers of 
speech, and laymen everywhere, is per- 
haps the true analysis of good public 
speaking. 

If the radio announcer sings his an- 
nouncements as did the town crier in 
olden days, with a tune: “Hear ye! 
Hear ye!” he will need to ring a bell 
at the same time he speaks as was 
the olden custom; and even then he 
will attract only momentary atten- 
tion. 

Without doubt, Bill Hay, who now 
advertises Campbells’ soups, and who 
has been for the past twelve years 
with “Amos and Andy,” has the most 
direct, convincing, conversational style 
of speaking, to my mind anyway, of 
any other commercial announcer. And 
what about our reflex action to Bill 
Hay? , 

We are forced to listen to the ad- 
vertising for a moment if we wish to 
hear the entertainment which immedi- 
ately follows. So it is something like 
a promise made “Take this dose of 
castor oil and you can have that pair 
of skates.” I have those skates today, 
saw them up in Maine this last sum- 
mer. But now they have doctored up 
the old castor oil so we don’t taste it, 
and that is what Bill Hay does with 
his commercial announcements. He 
makes them so attractive, one can al- 
most taste “chicken noodle soup,” and 
so we listen with a grin, instead of 
with a scowl. 

What about reflex to our dramatics, 
plays done by our students, when we 
have the moving pictures where we 
can see and hear the best artists in 
the world? And the radio plays when 
we can hear our best actors and ac- 
tresses? The comparisons and con- 
trasts are just as great as in any 
other speech activities, only some of 
us, perhaps, do not realize it, or admit 
it, for “the play is the thing.” 

It matters not how smoothly the 
play may run, how unusual the stage 
setting, how sparkling and bright the 
casting, the amateur actor is in the 
same class as our debaters, extempore 


speakers, orators and _ after-dinner 


speakers. It’s the contrast we un- 
knowingly and unwittingly measure 
our speech standards by, that our en- 
joyment is realized. 

Only a few years ago our radio 
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plays were terrible to listen to. It 
seemed they might never be a success, 
but now what a change has come about. 
And the reason for it? Work, hard 
work and practice to meet the demands 
of the radio audiences. 


If for a moment you doubt the gen- 
eral reflex action to student, amateur 
players that the average layman ex- 
presses, put a play on, over any local 
radio station, and sit with some lis- 
tening group who do not know you, or 
any of your actors, and get the criti- 
oisms first-hand. 

Place a microphone on the stage 
when your dress rehearsal is in prog- 
ress, or during the actual play per- 
formance. What have you? It does 
not in many instances sound like real 
conversation, as though the scenes 
were taking place in real life, does it? 
Or does it? 

While it is true that this comparison 
is not, perhaps, just fair, it is true that 
the speaking parts in a play should 
be as natural and conversational as the 
debater’s speech, the commercial an- 
nouncement, or the sermon. All things, 
of course, being equal. 

On the stage, the lights and the cos- 
tumes cover a multitude of sins, 
though the average ticket holder may 
overlook them. If he can see and hear 
his attention is thus divided between 
these two important senses, and our 
plays do “get by” and our audiences 
do like them. No doubt about that, 
but that does not mean that we as 
teachers of speech and coaches of dra- 
matics should let the actor and speaker 
“by,” or should we in any way slight 
speech training just because the play 
“goes.” 

The true test is to take away the 
glamor of the stage, lights and cos- 
tumes, and let the cast make a record 
of their dialogue, or speak over the 
amplifier, while we listen from another 
room. Then, if it sounds like real 
conversation, direct and natural with 
proper emphasis and delineation of the 
character roll, we have done something 
worth while, something lasting. We 
have started to build from the founda- 
tion, so the student actor will ever 
after live his parts in plays, and will 
feel that the lines are his words, for 
the time being anyway, a part of him, 
that cannot be separated from his 
character in the play. 


“For words come from the mind, 
And grow by study and art, 

But tones leap from the inner self, 
And reveal the state of the heart.” 


Perhaps some of you teach dramat- 
ics. You coach one or more plays dur- 
ing the year. My hope is that these 
reflex actions to speech activities, 
speaking from long experience in the 
teaching profession, may have a ten- 


dency to encourage and not to dis- 
courage. 

While it is true that the radio and 
moving pictures make it seem we have 


competition to meet that we did not | 


have fifteen years ago, it is also true 
that these same competitors give us 
excellent examples for study in all 
forms of speech activity. Students 
are reading aloud, and speaking better 
today, than they did five years ago. 

Now if our students cannot speak 
in a conversational manner, using force, 
correct pronunciation, and _ different 
forms of emphasis, advise them to lis- 
ten to some of the best radio speakers. 
Listen to David Ross for a well modu- 
lated voice and clean cut diction; Mr. 
Kaltenborn for his very precise pro- 
nunciation of words, although his em- 
phasis is a little unusual, and Edwin 
C. Hill when he gives his lecturette. 
He reads his comments too fast, but 
when he begins to lecture to us, to- 
ward the end of his program, he some- 
times uses a good conversational style 
of speaking. 

Newell Dwight Hillis, one of our 
great preachers years ago, asked me 
to listen to one of his lectures and 
criticize his delivery. We were ap- 
pearing on the same chautauqua course 
in Boulder, Colorado. At first, I re- 
fused to do it. 

Dr. Hillis said to me: “Young man, 
Mr. Coit, of the Affiliated Bureaus, 
told me you were one of their coaches 
and critics.” 

“Yes, that is true,” I replied, “but 
you are beyond any criticism I can 
give. You are a success, universally 
known as a lecturer of renown.” 

“And if that be true,” said Dr. Hol- 
lis, “how do you suppose it came about? 
As a young man I picked out a speaker 
I admired, and I followed his ways in 
speech until I finally came into my 
own. And one more thing, I never 
have refused to accept criticism, that 
is how I have succeeded, if I have 
succeeded. Young man, take your book 
and write down everything that I do 
that seems to you out of place, or that 
can be improved, and I’ll see you after 
the lecture.” 

While in college at Northwestern 
University, I was engaged as a private 
tutor in Garrett Bibical Institute. The 
young ministers were having difficulty 
in passing their courses in speech, un- 
der Dr. Robert McLean Cumnock, then 
at the head of the Cumnock School of 
Oratory, where I was studying. I 
taught these young ministers to read 
the Bible as Mr. Cumnock wanted it 
read, with his particular form of em- 
phasis, his modulation of tones, because 
this was the only way it could be done 
by me at that time, by imitation. Dr. 
Cumnock had refused to pass five of 
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these students of divinity, and it was 
near commencement time. Well, they 
all passed. They learned by “imita- 
tion” to read the Bible, with the same 
forms of emphasis Dr. Cumnock used. 

We are first taught to play golf, base- 
ball, tennis and all other sports by 
getting the correct form, the stroke, 
and thus to save lost motion, to be 
graceful, and at the same time to play 
a strong game. The same thing can 
be true in speech. The tennis, golf or 
baseball player, as soon as he becomes 
a professional, develops his own form 
or method, but it is an outgrowth of 
his early training in every instance. 
We learn by observation, and through 
constant practice. 


In conclusion, then, to become a 
natural or conversational speaker we 
can at first imitate the voices, the 
who are, and have been successful, pro- 
vided we have not that power, within 
ourselves, to be entirely original, and 
develop our own mental and physical 
being, with the aid of instruction. All 
self-deluding fancies to the contrary, 
few of us have the power to be entirely 
original. 

(Editor’s Note—In next month’s issue 
Dr. Pierce will give the questions which 
arose when the article was given as an 
address.) 





METHODISTS VOTE AID TO 
BRITAIN 


Atlantic City, New Jersey—Resolu- 
tions pledging protection to “sincere” 
conscientious objectors, urging all aid 
to Great Britain “short of war,” and 
opposing military training in schools 
and colleges, were adopted here by the 
New Jersey Annual Conference of the 
Methodist Church. 

The resolution advocating aid to 
Great Britain was approved only after 
vigorous debate. It recommended a 
defense program which would “make 
all tyrannies hesitate.” 

In opposing military training in 
schools and ¢olleges the conference 
declared that such practice was waste- 
ful, inadequate and led youth to be- 
lieve “that war and preparation for 
war are the normal relations of na- 
tions.” 

The conference also adopted a reso- 
lution pledging its members to com- 
bat the liquor traffic until “victory 
comes again.” 





THE CHRISTMAS ISSUE 
of 
CHURCH MANAGEMENT 
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November 25 
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HAT the United Church of Canada 
distributes a splendid little booklet 
for its soldier members. It is en- 
titled, “Be Thou my battle shield, 
sword for the fight.” In the book is a 
church membership certificate to be 
presented for certification to the regi- 
ment padre or chaplain. Then follows 
Bible selections, questions and an- 
swers, prayers and verse. Some blank 
pages are provided for any notes or 
additions the soldier may wish to make. 
* * * 

That W. Sherman Skinner of the 
First Presbyterian Church, German- 
town, Pennsylvania, brought his con- 
gregation Christmas and Easter mes- 
sages during August. It is an inter- 
esting program. Why not? The spirit 
of these seasons can not be confined to 
a season or two. 

a * * 

That the blind in any parish may re- 
ceive much help and joy from “The 
Talking Book,” which is a portable 
phonograph geared for slow records 
which run for about seventeen minutes 
on either side. Records available in- 
clude all of the Bible and many other 
worthwhile books. Through the Ameri- 
can Foundation for the Blind, Inc., 15 
West i6th Street, New York City, any 
minister may learn of the agencies in 
his state which distribute the players 
and records. 

oe es 

That while much is being said about 
the persecution of the pacifist only one 
editor of a religious publication has 
felt the axe because of the war issue. 
He was let out because he was not a 
pacifist. It is John A. MacCallum, for- 
merly editor of The Presbyterian Tri- 
bune. 

* x * 

That Wichita, Kansas, this fall be- 
gan its eighteenth year of cooperation 
between churches and public schools 
for week-day religious training. 
Classes are provided for grades one 
through six. 


That the First Congregational Church 
of Portland, Oregon, uses a govern- 
ment one-cent postal card to carry its 
news bulletin. It is surprising how 
much you can get on a postal card 
using the proper type. The one re- 
ceived from church uses a_ six-point 
type in two columns of eight ems width, 
each. 

x * * 

That the Sunday school of the Glen 
Rock (New Jersey) Community Church 
has been using duplex envelopes for the 
past seven years. The contributions 
during the period have increased 58% 
while the attendance has remained 
practically the same. Twenty per cent 
of the amount received is placed in the 
side of the envelope which says: “For 
Others.” A large part of the pick-up 
is explained by the practice of bring- 
ing the offering for any Sundays which 
may have been missed. 

2 x * 

That the city of Cleveland, Ohio, re- 
cently installed parking meters in the 
downtown area. Five cents pays for one 
hour’s parking. Should your car re- 
main over the hour you are subject to 
a police ticket and fine. An enterpris- 
ing printer took advantage of the 
situation for some effective publicity. 
Many motorists who overstayed their 


hour found a ticket on their cars 
which said: 
“We passed the meter and th> time 


was up; 
We dropped a nickel, you saved a buck. 
Standard Printing Company.” 
x * * 

That a correspondent in the Chris- 
tian World of London insists that the 
clergymen who have discarded the 
clerical collar are mostly failures. That 
is interesting. But what amazes us 
still more is the fact that, with England 
suffering from German bombs, preach- 
ers seem to think that clerical collars 
are of sufficient importance to debate 
the matter from any angle. 
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Little Known Facts About Thanksgiving 


COLONIAL THANKSGIVING DAYS 


OVERNOR WILLIAM BRAD- 

FORD of the Massachusetts 

Colony was the founder of the 
Thanksgiving festival. As early as 
1621 he called together the early set- 
tlers at Plymouth for the purpose of 
offering thanks to God for the preser- 
vation of their lives, food to sustain 
them, and clothing for their bodies. A 
man of strong religious convictions, 
Governor Bradford continued to call, 
periodically, seasons of thanksgiving. 
One of his earliest written manuscripts 
was entitled, “God’s Merciful Dealings 
With Us in the Wilderness.” Abraham 
Lincoln’s first American ancestor, Sam- 
uel Lincoln, had come to this very wil- 
derness in 1637 and had settled not far 
from Plymouth. As a man of religious 
inclinations he undoubtedly participated 
in these early Thanksgiving festivals. 


OCCASIONAL THANKSGIVING 
CELEBRATIONS 


During the Revolutionary War Con- 
gress recommended days of fasting 
and prayer at intervals throughout the 
long struggle. At its conclusion Presi- 
dent Washington issued a proclamation 
naming Thursday, November 26, as a 
day for the citizens of the new nation 
to thank God for a constitutional form 
of government and the blessings which 
accompanied it. 

It was not until 1815 that the fes- 
tival was again revived on a national 
scale when President Madison urged 
the people to offer thanks on a day set 
apart by proclamation. It came at the 
close of the war with England and was 
a season of prayer and praise for na- 
tional guidance and peace. For nearly 
half a century there were no more 
proclamations forthcoming, although 
governors of many states, at intervals, 
set apart certain days for the annual 
observance of the feast. 


A THANKSGIVING ADVOCATE 


The persistent effort of Sarah 
Josepha Hale, a New England woman, 
contributed much to the building of a 
blessings. . . . The observance of the 
eventually found expression in a na- 
tional Thanksgiving Day observance. 
For twenty years Mrs. Hale labored 
diligently to emphasize the significance 
of a national fall festival. In a timely 
editorial prepared in 1852 she said: 
“Thanksgiving Day is the national 
pledge of Christian faith in God ac- 
knowledging him as the dispenser of 
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The picture is Dean Cromwell’s “‘Proclaiming Thanksgiving.”’ The original oil is owned by the Lincoln 


National Life Insurance Company. 
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Selected from a booklet prepared by Louis A. Warren, historian 

of the Lincoln National Life Insurance Company, and published 

by the Lincoln National Life Insurance Company of Fort Wayne, 
Indiana. 


blessings. . . . The observance of the 
day has been gradually extending, and 
for a few years past efforts have been 
made to have a fixed day which will be 
universally observed throughout the 
country. ... The last Thursday in No- 
vember was selected as the day, on a 
whole, most appropriate.” Ten years 
later, in 1862, she was still pleading 
for the national feast day which, the 
preceding year, had been celebrated in 
twenty-four states and three terri- 
tories. Although she had approached 
former Presidents with respect to set- 
ting aside a national holiday for praise 
and prayer, it was not until she ap- 
pealed to Mr. Lincoln in 1863 that she 
found a sympathetic hearing. 


THE PRELIMINARY PROCLAMA- 
TIONS OF THANKSGIVING 


Lincoln issued his first Presidential 
proclamation for a day of “public 
prayer, humiliation, and fasting” to be 
observed in September, 1861. The fol- 
lowing year a Sunday in April was set 
apart invoking divine guidance’ to 
“hasten the establishment of fraternal 
relations among all the countries of the 


world.” It was in 1863, however, that 
two national feast days were proclaimed 
which paved the way for the establish- 
ment of the Thanksgiving festival as it 
is now observed. 

A special day of prayer was pro- 
claimed for Thursday, April 30, look- 
ing to “the pardon of our national sins 
and the restoration of our now divided 
and suffering country to its former and 
happy condition of unity and peace.” 
Another day, Thursday, August 6, was 
set apart in which the people were re- 
quested to offer thanks for the Gettys- 
burg victory and to call upon God “to 
subdue the anger which has produced 
and so long sustained a needless and 
cruel rebellion.” 

It was during this Thanksgiving sea- 
son for Gettysburg and its victory that 
Mrs. Hale called to President Lincoln’s 
attention the need of a Thanksgiving 
festival to be observed annually on an 
established day of the year. Lincoln 
complied with this request by issuing 
on October 3, 1863, the proclamation 
naming the last Thursday in November, 
1863, as the first annual national 
Thanksgiving Day. 
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So that all who come may hear... 


RCA Victor Goteleu Voie 


a splendid sound system for your church! 


Just imagine how splendid it would be if 
every pew in your church were a front pew! 
Then everybody could hear easilyandclearly. 

Here is a simple way to make this possi- 
ble: install the RCA Victor Golden Voice! 
Then sermons and announcements will be 
heard with equal clarity no matter where the 
listeners are seated in the church. In addi- 
tion, the speaker will be able to talk softly 
and naturally, thus avoiding voice strain. 

The RCA Victor Golden Voice is a 
sound amplification system that is being 


pon for full details. 


For finer sound system performance—use RCA Tubes 


Designed and priced for all churches 
Trademark “RCA Victor” Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. by RCA Mfg. Co., Inc. 


5 yy (bes Us CHURCH SOUND SYSTEMS 


RCA Manufacturing Co., Inc., Camden, N. J. « A Service of Radio Corp. of America 


installed by more and more churches each 
day. Designed for every sized church, it is 
surprisingly low in cost. Simplicity of 
operation and excellent reproduction are 
among its many outstanding features. 
And when expertly installed, it in no way 
alters the dignified, reverent atmosphere 
of the church. Made by the world’s most ss N= ; 
experienced sound amplification company, 
the RCA Victor Golden Voice is a system 


you can buy with confidence. Send cou- 
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THANKSGIVING AND 
GETTYSBURG 


The national Thanksgiving Day of 
1863, set apart by Abraham Lincoln, 
fell on Thursday, November 26, just 
one week after the dedication of the 
Gettysburg Cemetery where Lincoln 
made his remarkable speech. It might 
be said that the Gettysburg Address 
was written in the atmosphere of this 
Thanksgiving season, as Lincoln’s proc- 
lamation had already been penned when 
those few remarks at Gettysburg were 
prepared. 

In his preliminary words of the 
Proclamation Lincoln wrote, “It has 
seemed to me fit and proper” to do this, 
and he said at Gettysburg with refer- 
ence to the dedication of the battlefield, 
“It is altogether fitting and proper that 
we do this.” 


AN ANNUAL FESTIVAL 


There is nothing in the thanksgiving 
proclamations of George Washington 
which suggests the annual aspect of the 
day; neither was President Madison 
concerned with more than the one day 
of thanksgiving during his entire ad- 
ministration. Evidently there was no 
attempt to set a precedent. 


Upon the delivery of Lincoln’s proc- 
lamation in 1863, however, contem- 
porary editors of various journals were 
at once conscious that Thanksgiving 
Day had evolved into a national insti- 
tution. This editorial appearing in 
Harper’s Weekly confirms this view- 
point: 

“It is a fortunate circumstance that 
our annual thank-offering festival has 
become a national affair in which the 
whole people participate upon a com- 
mon day. ... We forget that we are 
states and come to offer tribute to God 
in our capacity as a nation. The fes- 
tival thus becomes more significant, 
not only in its altered character but in 
its larger suggestions and motives.” 

It will be observed that in 1864 Lin- 
coln again set aside the last Thursday 
in November as a day of Thanksgiving, 
thereby confirming the annual aspect of 
the day. Upon Lincoln’s death Presi- 
dent Johnson followed Lincoln’s lead, 
and so has it been with each succeed- 
ing president. 


THE LAST THURSDAY IN 
NOVEMBER 
There may be those who wonder if 
Abraham Lincoln used good judgment 


in the establishment of a fixed date for 
the annual Thanksgiving observance, 
and, if he did, whether he selected an 
appropriate one. 

“When Abraham Lincoln set apart the 
last Thursday in November as the day 
for the festival, he was contributing to 
an ancient religious sentiment fostered 
by the apostolic church. A period of 
solemnity was always observed with 
the coming of the Advent season. Fast- 
ing and penance had been practiced 
during the Advent period from time 
immemorial by the Roman Catholic, 
the Lutheran, the English, and the 
Protestant Episcopal churches. 


As early as the sixth century, the 
first Sunday in Advent was made the 
New Year’s Day of the ecclesiastical 
calendar, and it always followed the 
last Thursday in November. The Fri- 
day and Saturday preceding Advent 
Sunday were fast days, so the last 
Thursday in November became the last 
day of feasting in the church year. 
This fact made the day available as a 
day of thanksgiving festivities. 

It is not strange that Washington, 
an Episcopalian, who was acquainted 
with the church calendar, chose with 
discretion this last Thursday in No- 
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vember as a day of thanksgiving and 
praise which he set apart by proclama- 
tion in 1789. 

Lincoln was also familiar with the 
Episcopal calendar, and when he was 
urged to proclaim a day of national 
thanksgiving in 1863, a copy of Wash- 
ington’s proclamation of 1789 was made 
available to him. Lincoln not only 
issued his proclamation on October 3, 
the very same day of the month on 
which Washington had issued his, but 
he also set apart for the observance of 
the national festival the very same 
day, the last Thursday in November. 


THE EVOLUTION OF THANKS- 
GIVING 

It would be necessary to go back as 
early as the beginning of civilization 
itself to find the first thought contrib- 
uting to a season of Thanksgiving, but 
it is not difficult to observe the various 
stages through which the festival has 
passed in America from the days of 
the Pilgrims up to the present. 


The encyclopedia, Americana, de- 
fines Thanksgiving Day as follows: 
“Thanksgiving Day in the United 
States, an annual festival of thanksgiv- 
ing for the mercies of the closing year. 
The day is fixed by proclamation of the 
President and the governors of States. 
.. . Since 1863, the Presidents have al- 
ways issued proclamations appointing 
the last Thursday in November as 
Thanksgiving Day.” 

The governors of the various states 
played a major part in the historic ob- 
servance of a Thanksgiving Day long 
before it became a national holiday, 
and since Lincoln’s monumental proc- 
lamation in 1863 the governors have 
likewise cooperated with the president 
in setting apart the last Thursday in 
November for its observance. 


The names of five people should 
have prominence in tracing the evolu- 
tion of Thanksgiving Day in America: 
Governor Bradford, the founder, rep- 
resenting the colonial era; President 
Washington, first executive to proclaim 
a national observance of the day; 
President Madison, for his revival of 
the institution; Mrs. Hale for her life- 
long efforts on behalf of a specific date, 
and President Lincoln who established 
by his proclamation of 1863 the First 
Annual] National Thanksgiving Day. 
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A Baptismal Service for Infants 


As Prepared by Felix A. Manley" 


YMN: “I Think When I Read 
H That Sweet Story.” 
SALUTATION: (Adapted 
from Luke 2:22.) And when the days 
were accomplished for the dedication of 
the child Jesus, his parents brought 
him to Jerusalem to present him to the 
Lord. 


God has given you a sacred trust in 
the form of these children, a responsi- 
bility not to be taken unadvisedly or 
lightly, but reverently, discreetly, sob- 
erly, and in the fear of God. 

So you have brought your children 
to the house of the Lord that they 
might be dedicated to him. 


EXHORTATION: Do you consecrate 
your life to the cultivation of a Chris- 
tian home so that these children, hav- 
ing been baptized in infancy may be 
daily sprinkled with love? 

Do you promise to so train these 
children that they may grow in wisdom 
and stature, and in favor with God and 
man? 

Do you promise to so influence them 
by precept and example that, reaching 
the age of understanding and volition, 
they may be led to publicly profess 
Jesus as their master, and to unite 
with his church? 


Do you so promise? 
ANSWER: I do. 


SCRIPTURE: (Mark 10:13-16.) “And 
they brought young children to him, 
that he should touch them; and his 
disciples rebuked those that brought 
them. But when Jesus saw it he was 
much displeased, and said unto them, 
‘Suffer the little children ta come unto 
me, and forbid them not, for of such is 
the Kingdom of God. 

‘Verily I say unto you, that whoso- 
ever shall not receive the Kingdom of 
God as a little child, he shall not enter 
therein.’ 

“And he took them up in his arms, 
put his hands upon them, and blessed 
them.” 

BAPTISM: (Name) I baptize you in 
the name of the Father, and of the 
Son, and of the Holy Spirit. Amen. 

PRAYER: Thou God of all growing 
things, who hast shared with us the 
joyous and creative impulse of children, 
because of them we are impelled to the 
experience of inevitable prayer, prayer 
for growth. 

Lord, keep us growing in wisdom, in 
insight, in sympathy, in courage, grow- 


*First Congregational Church, South Hadley, 
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ing in tune with Thy divine laws of 
growth which we see at work in our 
children. Give us the spirit that seeks 
new ideas and welcomes them when 
they are found. Strike us alive, O God, 
with an irrepressible love for life. 


May we be humble and wise enough 
to learn from our children, from their 
courage in the face of trifles to us but 
tragedies to them, from their patience 
with us, their faith in the untried and 
unknown future, and their boundless 
hope. 


May we be forever learning when to 
guide our children and when to leave 
them alone, that they may at last be- 
come completely free. 


Most of all, grant us great faith, faith 
in ourselves, lest we ware not risk our 
children’s imitation of us; faith in our 
fellowmen, for we know, O God, that 
we must trust our children to a human 
society shaped by others, not by us; 
faith in these our children, as we trans- 
fer to them the sacred chalice of our 
own unrealized hopes; faith in Thine 
own on-going purpose for the world, 
that we, and our children, may trust 
it when things about us tremble and 
erash; faith for us, and for our chil- 
dren and all the children of the world, 
something of the faith with which Thou 
hast been the Father, and the Mother 
Heart of all mankind. Amen. (Com- 
piled from the prayers of P. R. Hay- 
ward.) 

RECESSIONAL: (Luke 2:39) 

“And when the parents of Jesus had 
performed all things according to the 
law of the Lord, they returned into 
Galilee, unto their own home.” 


READING: 


“Home, a roof to keep out rain, four 
walls to keep out wind, floors to keep 
out cold; yes, but more than these. 

“It is the laugh of a baby, the song 
of a mother, the strength of a father, 
warmth of loving hearts, light from 
happy eyes, kindness, loyalty, com- 
radeship. Home is the first school and 
the first church for young ones, where 
they learn what is right, what is good, 
and what is kind; where they go for 
comfort when they are hurt or sick; 
where joy is shared and sorrow is 
eased; where fathers and mothers are 
respected and loved; where children are 
wanted; where the simplest food is 
good enough for kings because it is 
earned where money is not so impor- 
tant as loving kindness; where even 
the teakettle sings from happiness, a 


“Home.” 
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realizable Kingdom of God on earth, 
home.” 

(Adapted from Madame Schumann- 
Heink’s ‘“Home.’’) 

BENEDICTION: Go, and the God 
of peace go with you, and remain with 
you always, that these your children 
may grow, wax strong in spirit, be 
filled with wisdom, and his grace be 
upon them. Amen. 





The Church as a Witness 
(From page 78) 
mentals which make Christianity what 
it is. We do agree, to an impressive 
extent, in believing in the all-decisive 
things—in God, in his redeeming grace 
in Christ, in the present activity of 
the holy spirit. The differences be- 
tween Christians are serious and not 
to be ignored but they do not make up 
the center of the picture. In the cen- 
ter of its faith the church of Christ 
is so truly one that if we cannot yet 
achieve full union we must at least 
have the united witness that is pos- 
sible through unreserved cooperation. 

Supra-Temporal and Supra-Natural 

The church which is to be a living 
witness for Christ must, however, 
never forget that it is a supra-tem- 
poral community. With all our mod- 
ern emphasis on what the church 
means for the life of men here and 
now, we cannot be true to the New 
Testament unless we remember that 
the fellowship to which the church 
witnesses is an eternal fellowship. The 
church views man as a citizen not 
merely of an earthly society but of 
the abiding City of God. Not until we 
reach this point do we come to the 
ultimate parting of the ways between 
the church’s teaching and_ secular 
political philosophies like Fascism and 
Communism. They think of man as 
made for the state and as finding his 
complete fulfilment in the service of 
earthly ends. Christianity sees man 
as created by God for an immortal des- 
tiny. With all its interest in the tem- 
poral welfare of men, there is a valid 
sense in which the church must always 
be other-worldly. This does not mean 
any lessened concern with man’s pres- 
ent life. Cn the contrary, the very 
conception of man as an immortal soul 
so exalts his inherent worth as to af- 
ford the deepest of all impulses to 
human brotherhood and concern for 
human welfare. 

We need a rekindled interest in the 
2ffirmation of the creed, “I believe in 
the communion of saints.” This doc- 
trine, precious to Catholics, has been 
seriously undervalued ty most Protest- 
ants, but without it we can have no 
adequate conception of the church. Any 
view of the church which is confined 
to the church of our own generation— 
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or even to the church on earth—is de- 
fective. We must think of ourselves as 
belonging to a living fellowship which 
includes the redeemed of all the ages 
and unites us with the great souls of 
all the Christian centuries, those here 
and those who have passed from our 
sight though not from God’s. 

But we are not likely really to re- 
gard the church as supra-national, 
supra-racial, supra-class, supra-denom- 
inational and supra-temporal unless 
we see it as supra-natural. I use the 
word literally, as describing something 
that transcends the empirical and 
temporal order with which science 
deals. I say “supra-natural.” If you 
do not like the word supra-natural or 
super-natural, use some other; only let 
it be one which clearly indicates that 
the church springs from the nature of 
God rather than from the nature of 
man, that it is not merely a part of the 
human structure which we build but 
is integral to the divine structure. 
The church, we must insist, owes its 
existence not simply to our wills and 
aspirations but to God’s initiative. It 
rests upon the faith that man has not 
been left to grope blindly for some 
clue to life’s meaning but that a word 
of God has. been spoken in Christ 
which gives light and guidance and 
redemption, and that the church is an 
organic part of that word of God. 
What this means is that the church is 
really a part of the incarnation (the 
“body of Christ,” to use St. Paul’s 
phrase), carrying on throughout his- 
tory the revelation that came from 
God in a historic point of time. 

To think of the church as a supra- 
natural society will save us from fall- 
ing prey to the constant temptation of 
reducing its witness to the level of 
contemporary civilization. The pres- 
ent situation in Germany is illuminat- 
ing at this point. Why is it that the 
German church has been able to stand, 
even at the price of martyrdom, 
against the forces that try to coerce 
its message into accord with the Nazi 
formula of “blood and soil”? It is 
only because there have been enough 
Christians of insight in Germany who 
have seen clearly that the church has 
«a message and a character derived from 
Christ that cannot be compromised. 
All the other institutions in Germany 
—the great universities, the press, the 
labor unions, drama and literature— 
have taken on the color of the racial- 
istic outlook which regards the Ger- 
man blood as the absolute standard. 
Everything in Germany has fallen un- 
der this spell—everything except the 
church. The church alone has stood 


against this trend because the church 
has known that the ultimate source of 
its life is not in any racial or national 
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Old Phrases With New Meanings 
by Charles R. Banning” 


A visit to the Holy Land made many puzzling Bible verses clear 
and understandable. 


FOSDICK tells of having the 

unusual privilege of looking 
through* Galileo’s telescope. He saw 
the stars as Galileo saw them. I had 
the privilege recently of visiting Pales- 
tine and seeing the Holy Land as the 
Biblical characters saw it. It has put 
new meaning into some of the old 
Biblical phrases. 

Palestine is much smaller than I had 
thought it was. In area it is about the 
size of the State of Vermont, and in 
population almost exactly the same in 
number as the city of Cleveland. The 
people are two-thirds Arabs and one- 
third Jews, approximately. Of course, 
there is a very small percentage of 
Europeans and American residents and 
a few thousand British soldiers, but 
they are comparably few in numbers. 


One of the phrases I used to wonder 
about was the description of Palestine 
as the land flowing with milk and 
honey. I thought it meant fertile soil. 
Not so, Palestine is very hilly and 
rocky. It means just what it says. 
The two principal food products of the 
Arabs are milk and honey. Palestine 
is an ideal place for goats, the source 
of their milk supply, and honey bees. 
Through the centuries they are the two 
products that Arabs seek after in hunt- 
ing a new homeland. 


In the Old Testament there is the 
story of the Children of Israel wander- 
ing in the wilderness, being miracu- 
lously cared for by a flock of quail 
flying over their heads and falling 
down at their feet. All these Jews had 
to do was to stoop over and pick them 
up. That always sounded funny to me. 
When I go hunting birds do not drop 
at my feet. However, I discovered that 
it happens every year in Palestine. 
Quail by the thousands rise from the 
islands of the Mediterranean, fly east- 
ward to the main land of Palestine, 


D Fos» HARRY EMERSON 
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culture but in a supra-natural world. 
Soon or late the church in America 
may have to face a similar crisis. To 
face it successfully, the church must 
have come to a clear consciousness of 
itself as a creative act of God designed 
to bear the revelation which alone can 
save the world. 


and then south in their fall migration. 
When they reach the mainland of 
Palestine they are exhausted and fall 
to the earth. They can be picked up 
very easily. Every year the markets 
of Palestine and Egypt are flooded for 
several weeks with quail. 


Do you remember the story of Elijah 
being fed by ravens? I used to see 
pictures of Elijah sitting on a stone, 
receiving loaves of bread, one after 
another, from a flock of ravens. I 
always crossed my fingers when I read 
that. I discovered, however, that there 
is a tribe of Arabs down in the Jor- 
dan Valley whose tribal insignia is the 
raven. They are called “The Ravens.” 
Elijah was fed by the Ravens. 

One day I asked the guide what it 
was that was growing so profusely by 
the side of the road. “Grass of the 
field, to burn in the oven” was his an- 
swer. It was grass that grew 12 or 15 
inches high and had a stock about the 
size of my thumb—it was very hard. 
This grass burns with a very hot fire, 
and lasts quite a long time. He told 
me that a man would take his donkey 
and go out into the field and get a load 
of this grass which his wife would use 
the next day in the oven to bake their 
bread. I remember Jesus spoke of 
“the grass of the field, which today is 
and tomorrow is cast into the oven.” 
In the villages you will find a commu- 
nity oven in which many people bake 
their bread. This fire is kept going 
night and day, in fact it is never 
allowed to go out. It is called “the 
everlasting fire.” Do you remember 
the parable of the tares, which Jesus 
said would be cast into “everlasting 
fire’’? 

Read again the story of the man who 
went to a neighbor and asked to bor- 
row three loaves. But, the neighbor 
said, “No, my children are with me in 
bed.” I never quite understood that 
until I saw an oriental house. It was 
one large room with no partitions, but 
a. division in the floor. The upper half 
of the room housed the father, mother 
and four children, who ate, slept and 
lived there. The lower half, about 18 
inches below the upper level housed 
two donkeys, two camels, two goats and 
some chickens. This is the only type 
of stable mentioned in the Bible. Fuel 
is very scarce and they house the ani- 
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mals next to the living quarters in or- 
der to utilize the heat from their bodies 
to keep the members of the family 
warm on cold nights. It was probably 
in a room like this, on the lower level 
where the animals lived, that Jesus 
was born. They all slept side by side 
on the floor and the father would have 
to walk over them in the dark. 
Do Not Go From House to House 
When Jesus sent out the 70 disciples 
he said to them, “Do not go from 
house to house.” He did not mean 
that they were not to be sociable. He 
meant that they were to be guests in 
one house. According to oriental cus- 
tom when you become a guest you are 
expected to spend three days allowing 
the host to entertain you. It is a seri- 


vus breach of etiquette if you begin to 
talk business before the end of three 
days. Jesus said that when his dis- 
ciples went to a new village they should 
go to one home and live and not waste 
all their time being entertained three 
days at a time in each home. 

Jesus also said, “Salute no man by 
the way.” Did he mean that the dis- 
ciples were to be discouraged? Not at 
all. The oriental salute requires about 
two hours. It is a succession of bow- 


ing, inquiring after relatives’ health, | 
business and extending congratula- | 
tions, thus consuming a great deal of ; 
time. His disciples were on urgent | 


business and were not to spend their 
time along the roadside with one after 
another of the people that they met, 
thus wasting their time needlessly. 

In the Book of Samuel you will find 
the prophet Samuel scolding the chil- 
dren of Israel, in the name of Jehovah. 
He says to them, “Art thou not mine 
own children, Did I not put salt on 
thee.” An Arab baby, when it is born, 
is wrapped in swaddling clothes. In- 
side the swaddling clothes, salt is al- 
ways sprinkled. This salt gives 
strength and vigor to the body. He 
might grow up to be a runt or might 
die. Israel had become a strong na- 
tion and the prophet represents Jeho- 
vah as their father, as being respon- 
sible for their strength. This was his 
way of expressing it. 

I saw a shepherd taking his sheep 
into the fold. There is no door to the 
sheepfold. After the sheep are all in 
and counted the shepherd spreads his 
cot in the doorway so that if any sheep 
try to get out it must pass over him; 
if any animal tries to get in it has to 
go past him. Do you remember Jesus 
saying, “I am the door of the sheep”? 
So he is. He is the door for us to a 
happy, useful, abundant, fruitful life. 
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The Privilege of Citizenship in a Free Land 


TRAVELER met three men one 
day and to the first he said, “I 
suppose you are a subject of 
France”; to the second, “You are a 
subject of England”; to the third, 
“You are a subject of America.” The 
last man replied, “I should say not; 
I’m one of the owners.” Those of us 
who are Americans do feel that in 
many ways we are the owners of our 
government; we are the trustees of its 
traditions. Several years ago a young 
man came out of a courthouse in a lit- 
tle town in Indiana holding in his 
hand papers which were much more 
valuable to him than his college or 
seminary diploma. They were his 
citizenship papers. As he looked at 
the flag flying over the courthouse, he 
said with new meaning, the familiar 
words: 
“Your flag, and my flag, and how it 
flies today, 
In your land and my land and half the 
world away; 
Rose-red and blood-red its stripes for- 
ever gleam, 
Snow-white and soul-white the good 
forefathers’ dream. 


“Your flag and my flag, and O, how 
much it holds, 

—Your land and my land secure within 
its folds! 

Your heart and my heart beat quicker 
at the sight, 

Sun-kissed and wind-tossed, red and 
blue and white.” 

The newspapers carried a story of a 
man who had come to this country 
years ago from a European country 
now ruled by a dictator. He had been 
notified that a distant relative had died 
leaving him quite a large estate in the 
homeland. To enjoy this, however, he 
must return and live there. Here in 
America he was just a common laborer 
but he refused to go back. When asked 
the reason for his conduct, he made this 
significant reply, “If anybody knocks at 
my back door at five o’clock in the 
morning here, I know it’s only the milk- 
man.” Surely he knew what America 
meant! There is a danger, however, 
that those of us who have grown up in 
the great American tradition will just 
take our opportunities and privileges 
for granted. Whenever we do this with 
anything, we are getting ready to lose 
it. Several times as I have passed the 
Statue of Liberty, it seemed to me that 
she was saying with Paul, “With a 
*Minister, Walnut Hills Baptist Church, Cin- 
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great price obtained I this freedom.” 
I have recently received from my 
mother in England a small bill or folder 


called If the Invader Comes. She sent 
it just before being evacuated from a 


coastal town. It contains instructions 
for the average citizen in the present 
crisis. Here are some of the sugges- 
tions: 

1. Stay put, don’t crowd the high- 
ways. 

2. Don’t listen or spread rumors. 

. Keep watch and get the facts. 

4. Cooperate with others and plan 
now what you will do in an emer- 
gency. 

5. Think, and when you think, forget 
yourself and put your country 
first. 

Well, there is a world of suggestions 
in this document even for a country 
at war. Surely a country must not 
wait until it is invaded before it prac- 


SV) 


tices such attitudes. These things rep- 
resent the obligations of citizenship. 
Sometimes we forget that citizenship 
is a coin with two sides. A sure mark 
of growing up is the fact that we talk 
less about our rights and privileges 
and assume our responsibilities. Let 
me then suggest three things that each 
one of us can do. 

First of all we can appreciate Amer- 
ica. Let us remember that democracy 
is not a root but a fruit. It first grew 
not in Greece where four-fifths of the 
people were slaves but rather in the 
idealism of the eighth-century Hebrew 
prophets. Does it not seem providen- 
tial to you that America was not dis- 
covered until 1492? Until then, it was 
hidden in the shadows. How significant 
its discovery did not take place until 
after the Protestant Reformation! 
Sometimes I wonder whether or not the 
hand of God was in this. This new land 
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was waiting for a rebirth of religion 
so that its settlers and pioneers might 
be men and women with a vital faith. 
We must never forget these great re- 
ligious roots of democracy. Remember 
this philosophy of life is based upon 
faith in God and faith in the common 
man. 


Whether we appreciate the place of 
the church and religion in a democracy 
or not, the dictators do. One of their 
first acts is to close the temples of wor- 
ship. They know the forces that nour- 
ish and sustain democratic tradition. 
Do we? 


Secondly, we can be aware of the 
dangers that threaten democracy. I am 
not afraid of what the dictators will do 
to us as what they may make us do to 
ourselves. This is the thing we must 
watch in the present crisis. It is easy 
for us to be gripped by hysteria. In 
our eagerness to ferret out the so-called 
fifth column we may destroy the essen- 
tial unity of our people. Let us not 
permit ourselves to be divided, to label 
this man a “pacifist” or a “militarist” 
and then impute to him lower motives 
than our own. This is not the demo- 
cratic spirit whose very basis is free- 
dom of conscience and expression of 
opinion. Mutual respect and forbear- 
ance are possible and necessary. The 
totalitarian tactic begins by dividing 
up a country, putting one group against 
another until unity of spirit and pur- 
pose has been destroyed. Let us never 
permit this. We must hold to the demo- 
cratic processes for the solution of our 
problems. 

Democracy means that I have the 
right to make my contribution and to 
express my convictions. But it also 
means that the other man has the same 
right. After this has been done, the 
will of the majority must prevail. This 
does not mean that I give up my convic- 
tions but that the majority rule is nec- 
essary in a democracy. 

Thirdly, we can dedicate ourselves to 
the spirit of America. Do you remem- 
ber the oath of the Athenian citizen? 
It was as follows: 

“We will never bring disgrace to this, 
our city, by any act or dishonesty or 
cowardice, nor ever desert our suffering 
comrades in the ranks; we will fight for 
the ideals and sacred things of the city, 
both alone and with many; we will re- 
vere and obey the city’s laws and re- 
quire a like respect and reverence in 
others; we will strive unceasingly to 
quicken the public’s sense of civic duty; 
thus, in all these ways we will do our 
part to make this, our city, greater, 
better, and more beautiful.” 

In the same spirit ought we not as 


young people to recommit ourselves to 
the democratic ideals of our fore- 
fathers? Only as we continue to do 
this can we keep our enthusiasm for 
our faith. Do you remember the story 
of the young communist woman who 
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Supreme comfort...solid 
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NO-RISK OFFER! 


Sample chair sent on ap- 
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was being sentenced to die for a capital 
crime? 
anything to say before he pronounced 
the sentence. To this she replied, “I 
am dying for a cause, but what are 
you living for?” There are other defi- 
nite things that we can do. We can 


The judge asked if she had | 


| 


think of our vocation in terms of real | 


public service. We can guard our own 
personal integrity, remembering that 
the nation is but the lengthened shadow 
of the man. 


We can help to make our country 
a better democracy, always realizing 
that America is not merely a country 
but an ideal. We can do our best to 
correct its weaknesses so that political 
democracy also becomes economic de- 
mocracy. It seems too bad that we 
spend twenty-four times as much 
money to educate a white child in New 
York as a colored child in Georgia. A 
recent magazine says that the income 
of two-thirds of our families is less 
than $1,500 a year, that 4,000,000. have 
less than $300 a year. Another maga- 
zine has humorously defined democ- 
racy as “freedom with groceries.” To 
be sure, we must ever be dissatisfied 
with the actual that the ideal may lure 
us on. 


Many there are who believe that we 
ought to stay out of the present conflict 
in order to better serve the world. We 
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A Service for the Dedication 


of the Christian Flag 


| STATEMENT OF THE PURPOSE 


HE Christian flag is a symbol of 
the unity of the Church of Christ. 
That church is a mighty democracy, 
based on the freedom of human con- 
science and the faith that in its best 
state man instinctively turns to God. 
As a symbol of that unity of believers, 
moving forward under the leadership of 
Jesus Christ we, this day, dedicate this 
Christian flag. 
The Responses 
To the Glory of God, in honor of 
Christ and to the enrichment of his 
church, 


_ We dedicate this flag. 


As a constant reminder that our 
kingdom is not of this world; not of 


| force or military power, but is one of 
| the spirit, 


We dedicate this flag. 

That children looking upon it may 
visualize the faith of their fathers and 
the power of the Christian spirit, 

We dedicate this flag. 

Because we know and seek to know 

more intimately the power of the cross 


portrayed in this emblem we bow in 
humble submission as 
We dedicate this flag. 
PRAYER OF DEDICATION 
“Almighty and eternal God, God of 
our fathers and mothers, hear our 
prayers at this hour. This symbol in 
the form of the flag brings to our con- 
sciences and our hearts all of the fond 
sentiments of the past and our dreams 
of a future Christian world. May we 
cherish its every color and every mean- 
ing. Give us faith in the power of the 
Christian spirit. May we teach the 
principles of our Christian faith to our 
children. Make us faithful bearers of 
the Cross of Christ. Amen.” 
Hymn 
Not alone for mighty empire,* 
Stretching far o’er land and sea; 
Not alone for bounteous harvests, 
Lift we up our hearts to Thee. 
Standing in the living present, 
Memory and hope between, 
Lord we would with deep thanksgiving 
Praise Thee most for things unseen. 
William Pierson Merrill. 
*This new hymn is found in most of the newer 


hymnals. If not available some other hymn may 
be substituted for it. 





| are the only democracy left and God 


We dare 


not let it go out, for after this tragic 
war, the world will need ministering to. 
So we treasure America not for its 
own sake alone, but because we believe 
God has a purpose and a mission for us 
to the rest of the world. No one can 
win in a modern war, the world will be 
different. Deeper than ever will be its 
heart-hunger for world fellowship. Do 
not forget that we are bound to have 
some kind of world community. Such 
a thing is inevitable. Shall it be a 
world community into which men are 
driven like a totalitarian beehive or 
one built upon the great cosmic fact 


has committed the light to us. 


| that God is our father and all men are 


brethren? We cannot decide whether 


or not we shall have a world community © 


| but what kind of a world community 


| we shall have. 


During the last World 
War, a young American dispatch car- 
rier was killed in a little French town. 


| The peasants wanted to bury him in 


their little cemetery. The priest, how- 
ever, while he deeply appreciated the 
help of the young American, couldn’t 
permit his conscience to allow the 
young man to be buried in consecrated 
ground. Protestingly, the villagers 
buried the young man just outside the 
wall. 


padre was asleep, they tore down the | 


During the night while the old | 


wall and rebuilt it so that it took in the 
grave of the young American. How 
well Edwin Markham puts this: 


“He drew a circle that shut me out, 
Heretic, rebel, a thing to flout; 

But love and I had the wit to win, 
We drew a circle that took him in.” 


Only the circle of God’s fatherhood 
and man’s brotherhood is big enough 
to hold mankind; and to the creation of 
such a world citizenship let each Amer- 
ican dedicate himself. 





“A CHRISTMAS DREAM” 


A complete Christmas pageant by 
Louis Wilson will appear in the 
December issue of ‘“Church Man- 
agement.” 








Write Dr. Henry E. Tralle, care 

“Church Management,” regarding 

any problems connected with church 

building or remodeling, or with fur- 

nishings and equipment. He can 

help you and save you money. 
Address 


HENRY EDWARD TRALLE 
715 8th Street, N. W., Washington, D.C. 
OR 


“Church Management,” {900 Euclid Avenue 
Cleveland, Ohio 
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The Voice of the Printing Press 
by William M. Lessel 


Have you ever listened to the roar 
and thunder of the mechanized or- 
gans and feeding arms of a printing 
press? Have you ever the 
rhythmic and dramatic production of 
reams and stacks of printed paper? 
If you have, you can almost “feel” 
the throbbing, pulsating heart of that 
press as the life-giving ink flows 
One such 


seen 


through its very veins. 
printing press talked to me the other 
day. Listen!— 


% OU think I am a greasy, oily, 
ink-be-spattered printing press. I 
am not supposed to see, hear or 

know anything. My lot is simply to 

print and print and print. Yet 
through my body pass reams and reams 
of stories, representing man’s joy and 
sorrow, success and failure, virtue and 
sin, love and hate, news and history, 
life and death, friend and foe, ecstasy 
and despair, and through it all I am 

supposed to remain blind, deaf and im- 

mune. 


“Instead, I have developed a keen 
sense of understanding; yes, I can see, 
hear, feel and think. 

“Some time ago I was printing a 
few verses from the thirteenth chapter 
of Matthew where Jesus speaks of the 
sower ‘who went forth to sow.’ I re- 
member that some seed fell among 
thorns—which choked it. ‘But others 
fell into good ground, and brought 
forth fruit.’ Now I don’t know if man 
ever thought of the similarity between 
the sower and myself. I know I’ve 
never printed any such comparison. 
Yet as I thought of it I could see the 
farmer sow his seeds just as I print my 
sheets. Some of his seeds fall on bar- 
ren ground; some of my sheets fall in 
the waste-basket. Some of his seeds 
bear fruit, a hundred fold, sixty fold, 
and thirty fold; some of my sheets are 
read by a hundred people, sixty or 
thirty. Some of his seeds lie dormant; 
some of my sheets lie on somebody’s 
desk—unread. Some of his seeds, and 
some of my sheets, accidentally fall 
among rocks and out-of-the-way places, 
both bearing fruit. For instance, here 
is an article I just finished printing 
which illustrates my point very well. 
Read it for yourself. 


Saved at the Bottom of the Sea 
Mike was not a bad man, but he 
found little time for churches and 


their teaching. He was a diver by 
trade, and one day as he set about a 
particularly difficult job, he found a 
religious tract lodged between two 
oyster shells at the bottom of the 
ocean. ‘For some reason, the words 
were clearer there than when read 
in the bright sunlight, and the mes- 
sage reached Mike. 

“Then there is the interesting case 
of Richard Gibbs who wrote a leaflet 
entitled The Bruised Reed, which was 
printed by one of my ancestors. A tin 
peddler gave a copy of it to Richard 
Baxter. After reading it Richard Bax- 
ter felt led to write a leaflet entitled 
A Call to the Unconverted. Thousands 
of copies traveled all over the world. 
One reached the hands of Phillip Dodd- 


ridge, influencing him to write the book 
The Rise and Progress of Christianity. 
William Wilberforce read a copy, be- 
came converted as a result, and freed 
all the slaves of the British Colonies. 
But the far-reaching influence of the 
original leaflet did not stop there. It 
continued, until today, millions of 
copies are still circulating throughout 
50 different countries and bearing fruit, 
the seed of which was sown by Richard 
Gibbs. 


“Now I know to sow and sow, year 


after year, is the farmer’s contented | 


and happy lot, who believes that the 
harvest will be sufficient and plenteous. 
For as long as he sows in ‘faith believ- 
ing’ his seeds will bear fruit. 
should I despair? My sheets too will 
bear fruit, if I work and trust like 
the sower. 


So why | 


“Not long ago I printed this verse— | 
‘For as the rain cometh down, and the | 
snow from heaven, and returneth not | 


thither, but watereth the earth, and 
maketh it bring forth and bud, that it 


may give seed to the sower, and bread | 
to the eater: so shall my word be that | 


goeth forth out of my mouth: it shall 


not return unto me void, but it shall 


accomplish that which I please, and 
it shall prosper in the thing whereto I 
sent it.’ 

“Thus, I believe that sowing and 
printing are both essential to man’s 
existence, one to feed his body, the 
other to feed his soul. 

“What greater encouragement could 
I want?” 


| 
| 
| 








WHY IS A 
SOUND SYSTEM 


VITAL TODAY? 


Today in America churches are 
crowded. War and rumors of war 
tax seating capacity. But the 
church’s problem is not more seats, 
for those who come seek spiritual 
rather than physical comfort. What 
is vital now is a good sound system 
so that everyone may hear! 


IN SELECTING A SOUND SYSTEM, clarity, 
ease of operation, dependability and cost are 
the considerations. And in the light of these, 
Lafayette Sound Amplifying Equipment is out- 
standing. Backed by twenty years experience, 
Lafayette engineers have captured all the 
natural qualities of the human voice. Cere- 
monies, sermons, are heard by everyone, and 
heard clearly, in all their solemnity. This 
advanced engineering accounts also for Lafay- 
ette's amazing ease of operation, and its long 
life dependability. In Lafayette, you can expect 
peak performance for years to come. 


SOUND SO FINE would seem to recommend 
Lafayette Public Address for all prosperous 
parishes. The fact is, it is increasingly the 
choice of churches everywhere—regardless of 
income. For Lafayette Sound is surprisingly low 
in cost, and there's a System for every church 
and purse. Send for catalog and discover how 
easy it is to own and install a modern Lafayette. 
Enabling everyone to hear costs far less than 
you think. 
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Leave It to the Women 


by William H. Leach 


The editor of “Church Management” is not one of those who 
believe that the women’s activities belong outside of the sphere 


of church administration. 


In this article he points out some of 


the current dangers in too much pressure in these groups. 


“TTHERE are six of us, all young 
married couples, who are moving 
to another part of the city. We 

have got to get away from that church. 

The women’s organizations are demand- 

ing more energy and money than we 

can give.” 

She was a serious young matron and 
spoke with deliberation. If she had be- 
longed to a small church I would not 
have been surprised. But it was one of 
the better churches in the city paying 
its minister a $6,000 salary. So I was 
anxious to know more. She was ready 
to talk. 

“We figured it out. Remember that 
we pay our pledge to the church. What 
I am talking about is additional. Dur- 
ing the last year the cost in taxi fares, 
street car fares, tickets, materials used 
in cooking and other incidentals have 
averaged seven dollars per month. 
Even if I could stand the physical strain 
the financial cost is too great.” 

This is a genuine picture; perhaps 
you may question its general applica- 
tion. I have no answer to that. I have 
watched tendencies during the past few 
years and believe that it is time that 
ministers and church boards used some 
effort to turn the women’s work of the 
church from fund-raising into educa- 
tional and spiritual channels. 

The depression raised havoc with the 
money-raising methods of our churches. 
The twenties were the golden days of 
church finance. Emphasis was laid 
on proportional giving. Money-raising 
schemes of various kinds were not ap- 
proved and rather high standards of 


church giving were evolved. The de- 
pression changed all that. 

Faced with deficits churches tried 
desperately to raise money. Methods, 


at one time considered unethical, were 
now welcomed if they produced the 
cash. Some churches which had never 
permitted card playing and dancing in 
the church now welcomed them because 
they were useful in paying off deficits. 
Ministers who had denounced raffling 
decided that it was not quite so bad if 
it helped pay their own salaries. The 
depression definitely started the new 
wave of supper, bazaars, raffles and 


other schemes. One day I facetiously 
remarked that I expected to see the 
day when churches would take out li- 
quor licenses to pay the ministers’ sal- 
aries. I have lived to see that day. 

The attitude of ministers has been 
very uniform in the matter. None give 
wholehearted approval to these activi- 
ties but they have the feeling that the 
church needs the money, so they are 
silent. They wash their hands of any 
leadership over the women’s societies 
but profit personally by the methods 
used. Perhaps they have expected that 
with the recovery of the national 
wealth the undesirable method would be 
dropped. Such has not happened. In- 
stead the steadily increasing activities 
of the women’s groups are creating so- 
cial pressure such as I have mentioned 
in the opening paragraphs. 

It is time that we faced this matter 
as a serious problem of church admin- 
istration. That means that we must 
look at the matter in a positive and 
constructive way. Simply damning the 
undesirable thing is not enough. If it 
were possible to suddenly stop all of 
the various women’s activities in our 
churches I, for one, believe that it 
would be undesirable to do so. We can’t 
meet the problem that way. 

The Tradition of Women’s Work 

Unquestionably there is much virtue 
in the activities which are carried on 
in the money-raising activities. Some 
years ago we had a discussion of this 
which ran through several issues. 
Churches which had eliminated the 
money-making schemes gave their ex- 
periences. The effect of the discussion 
was that we learned that non-activity is 
not the answer. Getting money on the 
Sunday collection plates is not the an- 
swer. It is something different than 
that. 

There is a virtue in a chicken pie din- 
ner which brings folks together. Per- 
hays you can produce the fellowship 
without the money-raising feature. One 
church which I visited some weeks ago 
to discuss this question insists that 
every time they have tried to have fel- 
lowship dinners without the money- 
raising feature that they have been fail- 


ures. In many churches the women’s 
organizations which have the burden of 
raising money really produce more 
Christian fellowship than that which is 
created in any other way. 


But having admitted this much I 
think that even a blind person can see 
that the pressure permitted to rest on 
the women’s organizations cannot but 
injure the churches in the end. The 
problem is to find some program which 
offers an orderly and positive way out 
of the difficulty. 

Should Start With the Church Board 

To start with let the official board of 
the church see the problem and resolve 
that financial burden now placed on 
these women’s organizations be re- 
moved. With the constantly increasing 
national wealth, caused in a great part 
by the war prosperity, the average 
church can and should raise its budget 
from pledges and gifts from members 
made through an every member can- 
vass. 

The women, and the husbands of 
these women, will respond to this. Un- 
der the depression pressure plan the 
family first makes its pledge to the 
church. Then the wife is further 
pledged through her activities in the 
women’s societies. If the society pres- 
sure is relieved it may be possible to 
secure some increases in the annual 
canvass. 

The work of the official board should 
not stop here, however. It should study 
the situation from an educational point 
of view to see just what the contribu- 
tion of the women may be to the work 
of the church. Certainly there are as- 
sets here which should not be ignored. 
The board which does not take leader- 
ship in the effort to conserve and use 
these energies is not doing an honest 
job. 

The first response to the effort will 
be the declaration that the women pre- 
fer to be left alone. That is only a 
half truth. Many official boards believe 
that, rather than assuming the more 
difficult position of raising the neces- 
sary revenue themselves. And there is 
a still more difficult plan of putting the 
women’s work on an educational basis. 

It is true that many women can see 
religious consecration in efforts to raise 
money, and there is religious consecra- 
tion expressed that way. Many men 
can see religious expression in collect- 
ing money more than in any other 
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phase of activity. It is easier to per- 
suade men to go out and ask for money 
than it is to make social calls on the 
parish. They are 
rather than “pastoral-minded.” 
because these things are true does not 
mean that we should evade the respon- 
sibility to put the work of the church 
on an educational and spiritual plane. 


The Field of Women’s Work 


‘““money-minded,”’ | 
But 


| 


the 
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Your friends are certain to appreciate your Christmas Greeting if it is 
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A | appropriate sentiments make the “Sunshine Line”’ the leader. 
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ly because I think it has a place. I 
would not eliminate all money-raising 
affairs. But I would eliminate the 
present plan of having the women’s 
efforts raise such a large proportion 
of the church budget. The women’s 
money should go into extra budget ac- 
tivities which increase the beauty and 
attractiveness of the church property, 
the social service funds and the mis- 
sionary activities. 


In the program of women’s work, 
moreover, the financial side should be 
but incidental. The main objective is 
to increase understanding and friendli- 
ness among the church family. In the 
church the women’s society should be 











the official hostess as one is in her own | 


home. When the social activities reach 


a place where it leaves the hostess tired | 


and weary it has gone too far. 

There will always be some Marthas 
who can think of Christian activity 
only in terms of physical energy. They 
should not be barred from participation. 
In the normal procedure of carrying 
out a program they will have their 
place. But there is need that the em- 
phasis be replaced—put the spiritual 
and educational program first. Women 
are doing such wonderful things in 
clubs, schools and politics that it is un- 


reasonable to expect their church work 
to consist only of money-raising activi- 
ties. 

I do not profess to understand the 
mind of our church women. But it is a 
fair guess that the organized groups 
will welcome the opportunity to sit 
down with the official board and re-ap- 
praise the place of women’s work in the 
church and the attempt to see where 
they can best serve. I expect that most 
of the women leaders would be pleased 
with a program which relieved them of 
so much of the financial responsibility 
of the local church. 
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War Oddities 
Collected by Thomas H. Warner 


CCORDING to a writer in the 

London Christian World a Sol- 

diers’ Catechism was published 
in 1644 for the use of Cromwell’s army. 
Many phases of the relation of the 
Christian to war are discussed. The 
first question is, “Is it lawful for 
Christians to be soldiers?” The answer 
is in the affirmative, and these reasons 
are given: God calls himself a man 
of war and Lord of hosts; Abraham 
had a regiment of 318 trained men; 
David was employed in fighting the 
Lord’s battles; the Holy Ghost makes 
honorable mention of David’s worthies; 
the noble gift of valour is given for 
this purpose. 

* * * 

The English statesman, Charles 
James Fox, who opposed the American 
policy of George III, said: “In an- 
cient times war was made for con- 
quest. To these have succeeded wars 
for religion. The next pretext was for 
commerce and, lastly, for political 
opinions.” 

~ * * 

A writer has pointed out that dur- 
ing the first years of the nineteenth 
century, from 1800 or 1810 to 1815, 
when all Europe was suffering from 
the Napoleonic wars, she gave birth 
to almost every great man who was 
to guide her better destinies for a 
hundred years to come. In that period 
Britain gave birth to Disraeli, Glad- 
stone, Cobden, Bright, Browning, 
Tennyson, Shaftesbury and many oth- 
ers. Italy had Cavour, Mazzini, Gari- 
baldi and Victor Immanuel, the four 
men who secured the liberty and unity 
of the Italian kingdom. America pro- 
dred Wendell Phillips, William Lloyd 
Garrison, Harriet Beecher Stowe, Hen- 
ry Ward Beecher and Abraham Lin- 
coln. 

* * * 

Lord Aberdeen, when he was Prime 
Minister of England, was responsible 
for the Crimean War. He persistently 
refused to rebuild a dilapidated church 
on one of his estates. He said he 
would leave that to his son. After his 
death, a text which he had written on 
scraps of paper, supplied the key to 
It was this: “And Da- 


vid said unto Solomon, my son, as for 
me, it was in my power to build an 
house unto the name of the Lord my 
God. But the word of the Lord came 
to me saying, thou hast shed blood 
abundantly and hast made great war; 
| thou shalt not build an house unto my 


name because thou hast shed much 
blood upon the earth in my sight.” 
* * * 

Father Muhlenberg was one of three 
brothers who were educated for the 
Lutheran ministry. One Sunday he 
preached a sermon that rang out like 
a war cry. Suddenly stripping off his 
gown, he stepped down from the pul- 
pit in the blue and buff regimentals of 
a continental soldier, exclaiming, 
“There is a time to preach and a time 
to fight and now is the time to fight.” 

* * * 

It is said that in his inaugural pray- 
er a newly appointed chaplain to the 
House of Representatives said: ‘‘Heav- 
enly Father, let peace reign through- 
out our borders yet may we be quick 
to resent anything like an insult to 
this our nation!” 

* * * 

The German Kaiser was criticized 
for claiming that God was his pro- 
tector. He replied: “When I repre- 
sented myself, like my sainted grand- 
father, as being under the protection 
of the highest, and as working under 
the highest commission of our Lord 
and God, I assumed that every honest 
Christian, whoever he might be, did 
the same. Whoever works in this 
spirit knows well that the cross im- 
poses obligations. We should hold to- 
gether in brotherly love and we should 
leave to each race its peculiarities.” 

” * * 

In 1885 Queen Victoria accepted a 
gift from a Presbyterian minister. It 
consisted of a small plough made from 
spears, swords and dirks. 

* * cm 


In 1900 Chile and Argentina were 
on the verge of war concerning the 
boundary between the two countries. 
On Easter Sunday Bishop Benavent 
made a fervent appeal for peace, and 
proposed that a statute of Christ be 
placed on the border to testify that the 
two republics could settle their dis- 
putes in his spirit. A statue was 
erected and dedicated in 1904. It was 
cast our of old cannon. It bears this 
inscription: “Sooner shall these moun- 
tains crumble into dust than Argen- 
tines and Chileans break the peace to 
which they have pledged themselves at 
the feet of Christ, the Redeemer.” 

* * * 

A writer in the Saturday Evening 
Post said at the time of the World 
War: “The most valuable formations 
of all were those in which there was 
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the greatest percentage of men of 
sterling personal character — clean, 
strong, high-minded Christian soldiers. 
That men of real character count most 
in stress of battle there is no shadow 
of doubt.” 


* * * 


During the World War a Roman | 
Catholic chaplain went into No-Man’s- | 


Land, under fire, to minister to a boy 
who lay dying. The boy said, ‘Padre, 
I do not belong to your church.” “No,” 
said the priest as he knelt down, “but 
you do belong to my God.” 

* * * 

Professor Hugh Munsterberg, a Ger- 
man-American psychologist, sent a 
Christmas message to a New York 
magazine. It was not made public, 
however, until after his death. He 
wrote: “After the war no trace will 
remain. 
will forget most quickly.” Unfortu- 
nately his optimism has not proven cor- 
rect. 

* * * 

Preaching his first. sermon in St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, after his appointment 
as canon, Dr. H. R. L. Sheppard told 
about the first man he attended in 
France in 1914. He came from the East 
End of London. He had been married a 
year, and they were expecting their first 
child at Christmas. ‘Almost the last 
words he said before he died were, 
‘Anyhow, if it’s a boy, it won’t have 
to go through hell again like this.’ 
And I said, ‘Of course he won’t, old 
man’.” Canon Sheppard added: “That 
man’s son, if it were a boy will now 
be getting on for twenty and it is not 
sensational to say that unless some 
way can be found speedily to prevent 
it, he’s likely to go the same way as 
his father.” 

* * * 

When he was prime minister Stan- 
ley Baldwin said: “I have been occu- 
pying myself in studying questions of 
air raid precautions, and I tell the 
House that I have been made almost 
physically sick to think that I and my 
friends, and statesmen in every coun- 
try in Europe, two thousand years 
after our Lord was crucified, should be 
spending our time thinking how we can 
get the mangled bodies of children to 
hospital, and how we can keep the 
poison gas from going down the 
throats of the people.” 

* * on 

At an Educational Conference in 
London, Professor Gilbert Murray 
said: “If this madness spreads, obvi- 
ously Europe is ruined, and it is very 
important that we should notice that 
it shows signs of spreading. A friend 
of mine, in an important university in 
the East of Europe, when asked what 
sort of training his students received, 
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said, ‘My students are trained to be 
mad dogs.’ ”’ ; 


* * * 


During the World War, in a letter to 
the Cleveland Plain Dealer, a corre- 
spondent asked, “Where is God?” Mr. 
A. Ritzi made this poetic reply: 

“Where is God?” 
Not in cruel war with shot and shell, 
Not in triumph shouts at each death 
knell, 


Not in nation’s gore that stains the 
sod, 
Not in all such fatal hate is God. 


Not in selfish plans that aim to kill, 
Not in sinful prayers for blood to spill, 
Not in churches that uphold the rod, 
Not in such hypocrisy is God. 


But in loyal hearts that sigh and 
bleed, 

In the yearnings for a better creed, 

In a land that knows no tyrant’s nod, 


In a world of law and peace is God.” 
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For a Day of Prayer 


The following “Day of Prayer” program was used in response to 


the president’s request for such an observance. It 


will serve 


equally well on other occasions and can easily be adapted for 
Armistice Day or Thanksgiving. 


Introductory 
Quartet 


“The Upper Room” 
President’s Prayer Proclamation 
Scripture Reading—Romans 13 
Solo 

“God Bless America” 


“More things are wrought by prayer 
than the world dreams of. 

Wherefore, let thy voice, 

Rise like a fountain—night and day— 

For what are men better than sheep or 





goats, 

That nourish a blind life within the 
brain, 

If, knowing God, they lift not hands of 
prayer 


Both for themselves and those who call 
them friend? 
For so the whole round earth is every 
way 
Bound by gold chains about the feet of 
God.” 
Tennyson. 
1. Prayer for the president, the 
Senate, the Congress, the Cabinet and 
all God-ordained leaders over us. 
“I EXHORT, therefore, that, first of 
all, supplications, prayers, interces- 
sions, and giving of thanks be made for 


all men; 





For kings, and for all that are in au- 


| thority; that we may live a quiet and 


peaceable life in all godliness and 
honesty. 
For this is good and acceptable in 


the sight of God our Saviour; 


I will therefore that men pray 
everywhere, lifting up holy hands, 
without wrath and doubting.” 1st Tim. 
2:1-3, 8. 

Prayer 


Duet te 
“Come Unto Him and Rest” 

2. Prayer—Confessing our Sins as a 
nation—and the sins of the world. 

“And said, O my God, I am ashamed 
and blush to lift up my face to thee, my 





God; for our iniquities are increased 


| over our head, and our trespass is 
| grown up unto the heavens.” Ezra 9:6. 
Prayer 
Choir 


“God Save America” 
3. Prayer for the restoration of 
| America’s faith in God. 
| “Be not afraid to pray, to pray is right; 
| Pray if thou cans’t with hope, but ever 


pray. 
Though hope be weak or sick with long 
delay 
Pray in the darkness if there be no 


light. 
| And if for any wish thou dare not pray 


Then pray to God to cast that wish 
away.” 
“And the apostles said, unto the 
Lord, Increase our faith.” Luke 17:5. 
“That your faith should not stand in 
the wisdom of men, but in the power 
of God.” 1st Cor. 2:5. 
“By faith they passed through the 
Red Sea as by dry land; which the 


Egyptians assaying to do were 
drowned.” Hebrews 11:29. 

Prayer 

Choir 


4. Prayer for schools, colleges and 
universities and their influence upon 
American youth. 

“Rejoice, O young man, in thy youth; 
and let thy heart cheer thee in the 
days of thy youth, and walk in the ways 
of thine heart, and in the sight of thine 
eyes: but know thou, that for all these 
things God will bring thee into judg- 
ment. 

“Therefore remove sorrow from thy 
heart, and put evil from thy flesh: for 
childhood and youth are vanity. 

“REMEMBER now thy Creator in 
the days of thy youth, while the evil 
days come not, nor the years draw 
nigh, when thou shalt say, I have no 
pleasure in them.” Eccl. 11:9-10; 12:1. 
“Said the master to the youth: 

We have come in search of truth, 
Trying with uncertain key 
Door by door of mystery; 
We are searching through His laws, 
To the garment-hem of cause, 
Him the endless, unbegun, 
The Unnameable, the One 
Light of all our light the source 
Life of life and Force of force 
By past efforts unavailing 
Doubt and error, loss and failing 
Of our weakness made aware 
On the threshold of our task 
Let us light and guidance ask, 
Let us pause in fervent prayer.” 
Prayer 
Quartet 

“Near to the Heart of God” 

5. Prayer for the homes of America. 

“Ts it well with thee? is it well with 
thy husband? is it well with the 
child?” 2 Kings 4:26. 

“For I know him (Abraham) that he 
will command his children and _ his 
household after him, and they shall 
keep the way of the Lord.” Gen. 
18:19. 


“Lord, what a change within us, one 
short hour 

Spent in thy presence will avail to 
make! 

What heavy burdens from our bosoms 
take! 
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What parched ground refresh us with 
a shower! 
We kneel—and all around us seems to 


lower; 
We rise—and all the distant and the 


near, 

Stands forth in sunny outline brave and 
clear. 

We kneel—how weak! we rise how full 
of power! 

Why therefore should we do ourselves 
this wrong; 

That we are ever overbourne with care 

That we should ever weep or heartless 
be 

Anxious and troubled, when with us is 
prayer 

And joy and strength and courage are 
with Thee.” 


Prayer 
Duet 
“One Day Nearer Home” 

6: Prayer for the church of Jesus 
Christ the worid ’round. 

“When Jesus came into the coasts of 
Caesarea Phillippi, he asked his disci- 
ples, saying, Whom do men say that I 
the Son of man am? 

“And they say, Some say that thou 
art John the Baptist; some, Elias; and 
others, Jeremias, or one of the proph- 
ets. 

“He saith unto them, But whom say 
ye that I am? 

“And Simon Peter answered and said, 
Thou art the Christ, the Son of the liv- 
ing God. 

“And Jesus answered and said unto 
him, Blessed art thou, Simon Barjona; 
for flesh and blood hath not revealed it 
unto thee, but my Father which is in 
heaven. 

“And I say also unto thee, That thou 
art Peter, and upon this rock I will 
build my church; and the gates of hell 
shall not prevail against it.” Matt. 
16:13-18. 


Prayer 
Conclusion 


I stood alone at the bar of God, 

In the hush of the twilight dim, 
And faced the question that pierced my 

heart: 

“What will you do with Him?” 

“Crowned or crucified—which shall it 
be?” 
No other choice was offered to me. 





I looked on the face so marred with 
tears 
That were shed in His agony. 
The look in His kind eyes broke my 
heart— 
’Twas full of love for me. 
“The crown or the cross,” it seemed to 
Say; 
“For or against Me—choose thou to- 
day.” 


He held out His loving hands to me, 
While He pleadingly said, “Obey. 
Make oe , thy choice, for I love thee 


And ry sae not say Him nay. 
Crowned, not crucified—this must it be; 
No other way was open to me. 


I knelt in tears at the feet of Christ, 
In the hush of the twilight dim, 
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And all that I was, or 
thought, 
Surrendered unto Him. 
Crowned, not crucified—my heart shall 
know 
No king but Christ, who loved me so. 
—Florence E. Johnson. 


or hoped, 


Hymn 
“All Hail the Power of Jesus’ Name” 





And the Other Mary by P. G. S. Hop- 
wood. Fleming H. Revell Company. 
122 pages. $1.25 

“Faith’s Victory Over Death,” the 
alternative title of this book, gives the 
key to the understanding of the con- 
tents. Dr. Hopwood takes the Bible 
incident of “the other Mary” who ac- 
companied Mary Magdalene to the 
place where Jesus was laid away, 
(Matthew 28:1). It was the day of 
resurrection. The angel rolled the stone 
away, sat upon it, and revealed the 
great event to the women. Then Jesus 
appeared to the women, and they ran 
with joy to tell the disciples. 

Upon this Biblical setting the author 
imposes the story of a fine young 
woman of great faith who was a mem- 





ber of his church in England. She was | 


an afflicted invalid for a long time, 
during which she developed a remark- 
able Christian spirit, and a faith in 
the immortality of the soul, so out- 
standing to the author, that during her 
illness he preached a sermon about her, 


and later wrote this book about her | 
and her faith which to her and to him | 


overcame death. 

The book is not fiction, although it 
would have been easily turned into fic- 
tion. Instead many intellectual and re- 
ligious problems are raised, and treated 
in such a way as to give the author’s 
conviction that faith is, and will always 
give the victory over death to the be- 
lieving soul. 

Pt. 


Elizabeth Barrett Browning 
It is very good for strength 


To know that some one needs you to be | 


strong. 
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For Sterner Living’ 
A Review by William H. Leach 


HIS little book by Dr. Sizoo pours 

into our American Christian so- 

ciety, enervated by social indulgence 
and flagging ideals, the toxin needed 
for spiritual and national recovery. He 
makes no bones of the matter. He 
shows that our so-called Christianity 
has little of the heroic left in it. It has 
become a debating society for academic, 
and some sterile, minds. We discuss 
Roman collars while the world burns. 


The only thing wrong with democracy 
is, according to Dr. Sizoo, the fact that 
it has lost both its enthusiasm and its 
vision. To quote him: “We just cannot 
limp and slide into a better world.” 

Again: 

“Let no one deny it but in the re- 
covery of that lost sense of sterness 
lies our only hope. Whether or not 
democracy is to survive in this genera- 
tion will depend largely upon whether 
there are men and women left who will 
turn their backs upon this easy way of 
living and face the more difficult but 
adventurous way of life. There is ab- 
solutely no hope for the survival of this 
easy way of life in this hour of the 
world. The days are far more tragic 
than we suppose. This soft and sloven- 
ly way of living has not turned out 
well. A refusal to face difficult tasks 
and adventures has brought democracy 
to the very edge of surrender. Until 
once and forever we end this sort of 
thing and face more realistically the 
stern resolves of high adventure, de- 
mocracy can do nothing other than per- 
ish from the earth.” 


In contrast with this slovenly democ- 
racy the author points to the virility of 
the new totalitarian states. He has this 
to say of a European state which fol- 
lowed the lead of the dictator: 


“Almost overnight self-pity passed 
out and a new hope took possession of 
people. They no longer felt sorry for 
themselves. Life was no longer an 
empty thing. Those who embraced this 
philosophy found it an absorbing inter- 
est. They talked about it and read 
about it and sang about it. They be- 
came aware of a new destiny. The 
program of racial superiority was 
something that lifted them into new 
importance. They dedicated themselves 
to it. They did not mind the long 
marches nor the longer meetings they 
were forced to attend nor the tedious 


*Not Alone by Joseph R. Sizoo. 


The Mac- 
millan Company. 99 pages. $1,25. ; 





is what our degenerate democracy, our 
conventionalized Christianity is up 
against. The time has come to awaken 
to a danger which lies without but also 
to a much greater danger which lies 
within. If democracy perishes from 
the earth it is because we, who are its 


toil of severe discipline. And as they 

spokesmen, have allowed love of free- 
marched along they sang. I have heard dom to be destroyed by our love for 
them sing along the road as they comforts. Social sterness has vanished 


marched from village to village. 


and were glad to live.” 


There you have it, my friend. There 


Their 
watch cry was, ‘Strength through joy.’ 
They were proud, held their heads high 


from our lives. 

This is a little book but it is one 
which should stimulate all Christians 
to a reconsecration to the heritage 
which is ours. 
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Is the Kingdom_of God 
Realism? 
@e E. STANLEY JONES 


Thirteen closely related messages, 
strikingly disclosing the manner 
in which the Christian TODAY 
may lead a life “disciplined to the 
Kingdom,” and bring to disrupted 
human living the harmony, peace, 


and effectiveness of JESUS 
CHRIST. 
The Chapters: Was Jesus a Realist? 


Life’s Answer from Life. Is the King- 
dom of God Realism? The Kingdom 
of Heaven Is Within You. Resent- 
ments and Hate Produce Disease. 
Anxieties and Illness. The Self-Cen- 
tered Are the Self-Disrupted. A Sense 
of Guilt and Ill-Health. The House 
Divided. The Realism of the New 
Birth. The Wisdom of the Kingdom. 
The Dethroned Powers Who Rule. Dis- 
ciplined to the Kingdom. 

$2 








Faith Is the Answer! 


@ SMILEY J. BLANTON and 
NORMAN VINCENT PEALE 


Here a distinguished psychiatrist and 
one of the noted preachers of our 
time show FAITH to be the answer 
to your problems and the problems 
of those who “lean” upon you as 
pastor and counselor. 

The Chapters: The Power of Faith. The 


Hidden Energies of the Mind. Fear, Worry, 
and Anxiety. Conscience and the Sense of 


Guilt. Self-Criticism, Failure, and Suc- 
| cess. Grief and Sorrow. The Company of 
the Lonely. Love and Marriage. The Faith 





That Heals. $2 


Moral Leaders 
@ EDWARD HOWARD GRIGGS 


A rewarding study of six great men 
who were dedicated to the cause of 
humanity: 


Socrates, Francis of Assisi, Erasmus, Car- 
lyle, Emerson, and Tolstoy; with penetrat- 


ing chapters on How the Moral Leader 
Serves Mankind and The Challenge of 
Moral Leadership. In addition to its fine 
insights, excellent illustrations, and jewel- 
like language, this book shows the indis- 
pensable service which real moral leader- 
ship renders the cause of democracy in any 
age. $2 


Let the Chureh Be the 


Chureh 
@ ELMER GEORGE HOMRIGHAUSEN 
“Ten sermons ... summons to the vital forces 


of Christianity in all the churches to accept 
the good news of the New Testament 

and a worthwhile study of the manner in 
which the Church can in truth ‘be the 
Church’,”—Religious Book Club Bulletin. 

The Chapters: let the Church Be the Church. 
Christianity’s Manifesto. The God Men Worship. Should 
We Look for Another Christ? The Eternal Cross. 
My Church. Man—for Better or Worse! Christ, the 


Church, and History. Jesus Christ Is Our Religion. 
Because of Our Unbelief. $2 


The Voice of Books 
e J. V. MOLDENHAWER 


The pastor of First Presbyterian Church of 
New York City shares with his fellow preach- 
ers the fulness of the books which have en- 
riched his preaching and teaching. A series 
of meditative essays brimful of illustrations. 


Some of the Chapters: Poetry and Life. Shake- 
speare’s Creed. Some Letters of John Keats. Rud- 
yard Kipling. Improving the Hymns. The Preacher: 
His Word and His Mood. On Books and Preaching. 

$1.75 


These Three Alone 
Know Thyself — Control Thyself — Give Thysely 
@ FRED TAYLOR WILSON 


One of the outstanding books of the year— 
“Concrete, illustrative, helpful.’’ — Christian 
Century. Real preaching and teaching values, 
and an abundance of illustrations on how to 
live and serve every waking moment of every 
day. 


of life in paragraphs which 
and compelling truths. The 
of man for the basis of the 


$1.50 


“A working philosophy 
scintillate with clear 
story of the search 
good life.”—Bishop Paul B. Kern. 


Write for New Catalogue! 


ABINGDON -COKESBURY PRESS ¢ New York 
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The Christian 
Quest 


Man’s Search for Himself by Edwin 
Ewart Aubrey. 
pages. 

This volume forms the Cole Lec- 


Cokesbury Press. 222 
$1.75. 











The Springs of Creative Living 
The November Religious Book Club Selection 
@ ROLLO MAY 


Continuing from the place where he stopped in 
his remarkably helpful book, The Art of 
Counseling, Mr. May discusses the kinds of 
meaning life must have if it is to be abundant 
and creative, rich and resourceful. 


Some of the Chapters: The Thirst for Meaning. 
Freedom and Destiny. Too Much Freedom Makes Us 


-Mad. Creativity and Sin. What Is Healthy Re- 
ligion? Happiness. Grace and Clarification. $2 
A Person-Minded 

Ministry 


@ RICHARD HENRY EDWARDS 


For ministers?—Yes! “but everything in it 
has far wider application than to the minis- 
try. The style is striking, effective. The rich 
allusions clarify the thought. The book as a 
whole is the ripe product of the experience of 
one I call one of America’s most experienced 
and competent counselors.”—Professor Edgar 
Sheffield Brightman. 


Some of the Chapters: Person-Mindedness. Achiev- 
ing Togetherness. The Minister as Personal Coun- 
selor. The Minister as a Quickener and Guide of 
Voluntary Groups. The Minister as _ Creative 
Partner in a New Social Order. Preparation for a 
Person-Minded Ministry. 


The Faith We Live 
e@e ALBERT EDWARD DAY 


“In a vigorous and incisive style, the author 
writes upon faith, both as a way of belief and 
as a means whereby we may deal effectively 
with the problems and trials of life. Refresh- 
ing, stimulating.”—Canadian Churchman. 

Some of the Chapters: The Plight of the Religious. 


The Stranger, God. The Seeking God. God, Our 
Ally. Faith as Technique. Faith as Attitude. Faith 
and the Deeper Self. Faith and Health. Faith and 
Human Relationships. $2 


Facing Life and Getting the 
Best of It @ C. E. MACARTNEY 


‘In fourteen sermonic chapters the author de- 
velops the Christian philosophy of living, set- 
ting forth the way in which it enables one to 
triumph over sorrows, weaknesses, difficulties, 
and sins. A life of courage, victory, and 
peace is shown to be possible. The messages 
are rooted in the Scriptures.”—Religious Book 
Club Bulletin. $1.50 


Just Published ! 





The World’s Need 
of Christ 


@ CHARLES A. ELLWOOD 


A distinguished social scientist 
shows that in Christ’s teaching 
rests the only possible  solu- 
tion of the increasing conflict in 
human relations.” He summons 
men to a modern “imitation of 
Christ” in the entire range of 
social and international problems. 
“Clear, straight-forward, convinc- 
ing. It will fill a real need in 
the presentation of the social as- 
pects of the Gospel of Christ.”— 
E. Stanley Jones. 

The Chapters: The Imitation of Christ. 
The Neglect of Christ in Science and 
Philosophy. The Neglect of Christ in 
Religion and in the Church. The 
Neglect of Christ in Politics and Inter- 
national Relations. The Neglect of 
Christ in Business and Industry. The 
Christian Reconstruction of Our Civili- 
zation. $2 








The Road to Certainty 
@ CLOVIS G. CHAPPELL 


“A feast of sixteen intriguing ser- 


mons, ... They possess an enviable 
simplicity and force vital ap- 
proaches to life’s realities . . . flash- 
ing insights into divine truth”— 


Christian Advocate. 


Some of the Themes: A Good Medicine. 


Majoring on Minors. The Changing and 
the Changeless. A Roomy Religion. How 
to Stay Young. Work Your Own Garden. 
Risk Something. Make Up Your Mind. 


$1.50 


Beyond the Facts 
e J. RICHARD SNEED 


“These sermons make pointed and 
delightful reading. . . . They suggest 
a high degree of acquaintance with 
literature intelligence, ability, 
Christian conviction and assurance of 
the highest type.”—New Christianity. 


Some of the Themes: The Tremendousness 


of the Ordinary. Adding Something 
Extra. The Christian Substitute for 
Worry. Demonstrating Our Religion. $] 


Nashville +> ABINGDON - COKESBURY PRESS 











tures delivered at Vanderbilt Univer- 
sity in 1940. The lecturer is the well- 
known teacher of theology and ethics 
at the University of Chicago. To the 
readers of Church Management he is 
known as the author of a Religious 
Book Club Selection reviewed in these 
columns some time ago, Religion and 
the Next Generation; Present Theo- 
logical Tendencies. 

The author assumes that the Chris- 
tian faith is not a matter of dogma but 
of dynamics because God is himself 
dynamic. In six chapters the author 
presents the personal problems of 
human nature and the social problems 
of our generation. The starting point 
in this search is determined by two 
fundamental concerns: first, by the 
sense of failure, born of a comparison 
with the ideal life of which Jesus spoke 
and by the awareness that man is in 
some way separated from the source of 
that community which is fellowship in 
love. From this beginning Dr. Aubrey 
next analyzes the solitariness of man. 
He shows the importance of the exist- 
ing relationship between the individual 
person and the community. “Why in- 
sist on integration?” he asks in his 
consideration of this relationship. 
“Because it is grounded in love, the in- 
dividuality of each person is respected. 
Because it is grounded in the ultimately 
real world, it is universal in its scope 
and endless. . . . Because the full rich- 
ness of the nature of God defies our 
knowledge, this community -must be 
forever re-evaluating itself. Herein it 
meets all the requirements laid down 
for the most satisfactory integration 
of human life.” 

While Dr. Aubrey’s lecture on “The 
Search for Freedom” is one of the 
most searching discussions in the book 
his conclusions may be summed up in 
these words. We live in a dynamic 
world. Every life is a unique bottle- 
neck of time. These human beings are 
bound together and find their individual 
fullness only in fellowship. Moreover, 
this fellowship is not attainable by 
rational communication. Since men 
ought therefore to love one another, no 
better embodiment of love in a dynamic 
world is to be found than in Jesus 
Christ, because the universe is one and 
all of its parts are continuous with one 
another. Such is the credo of the 
author. These statements form seven 
working assumptions for human action. 

W. L. L. 


The Christian Fellowship by Nels 
F. S. Ferre. Harper & Brothers. 236 
pages. $2.00. 

Beyond question the most stimulat- 
ing philosophic approach to Christian- 
ity which I have seen in recent months 
is this latest book from the hand of the 
professor of Christian Theology at the 
Andover Newton Theological Seminary. 
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Dr. Ferre has struck deeply into the es- | 


sential nature of Christianity to show 
that Christian fellowship is the one 
hope for the ecumenical church. His 
general thesis is that literalism, liberal- 
ism and sacramentarianism lose their 
divisive characteristics when one senses 
the common ground in the basic Chris- 
tian fellowship. 

In a certain sense the title of the 
book is unhappily selected. While it 
will make a very wide appeal on the 
basis of the popularity of the ecumen- 
ical movement this work is so much 
more than a promotional item. Much 
of the opening chapter is given to an 
intricate philosophical aproach to the 
method and pattern for subsequent 
chapters. 

Granting a large place to the neces- 
sity for a developing Christian faith 
the author shows that freedom of the 
highest type is impossible without the 
voluntary assumption of loyalties (p. 
57). “Religion is man’s concern for 
the conditions in tthe universe which 
make possible his deepest desire, his 
freedom and faithfulness in fellowship.” 
It is the strong restatement of the ap- 
parently contradictory philosophy of 
Jesus that one finds his true freedom in 
bondage to the highest principle dis- 
cernible in life. 

Ferre is not willing to follow Dr. 
Hocking into the age-old trap of find- 
ing the satisfactory religion for all 
men in a synthesis of all world reli- 
gions (cf. Hocking—Living Religions 
and a World Faith, Macmillan). The 
author does sense, however, the damag- 
ing effects of our multitudinous local 
religions even in the great faiths and 
insists that we must “fit the local re- 
ligions into the world religions,” and 
then our greater problem becomes “how 
to determine which is to remain as the 
ultimate religion of a rapidly uniting 
world.” For Ferre the principle of love 
as first fully revealed in Jesus and since 
in his church is still the basic strength 
and foundation of the Christian faith. 
From his excellent background in 
European study the author draws free- 
ly on the Swedish theologian Nygren 
and uses Nygren’s contract between 
“agape” and “eros” to show the unlim- 
ited love of God in relation to man’s 
limited love. 

His later chapters relate this Chris- 
tian idealism to the hard facts of mod- 
ern social theory and practise. All in 
all this volume is a fine analysis of 
Ferre’s philosophy of religion which 
will bear careful scrutiny by all. 

R. W. A. 


A Faith to Affirm by James Gordon 
Gilkey. The Macmillan Company. 170 
pages. $1.75. 

The author of this volume needs no 
introduction to readers of Church Man- 
agement. The faith expressed in this 
volume comes from a long and genuine 
service in the church. In addition to 
his work in the church, Dr. Gilkey’s 
services have extended into colleges 
where he has lectured and into the 
Olivet Community House. The latter is 
one of the most efficiently organized in- 
stitutions which reaches some fifteen 
different nationalities. 

This book shows the faith found in 
hard work of a liberal Protestant try- 
ing to define the purpose of Christian- 
ity for our troubled lives. He shows 
us the new picture of Jesus. The sec- 


ond chapter outlines “our new interpre- 
tation of the Christian message.” This 
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FOUR 
Remarkable Books 
The Glory of the Manger 


By Rev. Samuel M. Zwemer, D. D. 
Winner of the $1,000 prize. A convincing 
and practical classic on the Incarnation. 


Building the Church 
By Rev. Mark A. Matthews, D. D. 
The last message of the pastor of one of 
the largest Protestant churches in the 
world. The counsel of an expert applic- 
able to all the churches. 


Who Is This King of Glory? 
By Rev. William Hallock Johnson, D. D. 
A powerful and beautiful enthronement of 
the King of Glory by this distinguished 

author, educator and theologian. 


The Christian Faith and the 
Spirit of the Age 


By Rev. Clarence E. Macartney, D. D. 
Winner of the $500 prize. Considered the 
most noteworthy book of this distinguished 
author and Christian leader. 

Price $1.50 each, postpaid 

THE AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY 

21 West Forty-sixth Street New York, N. Y. 
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Bibles for Young People : 
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Large Bibles BY ;) 
Concordance Bibles ... Zipper far 
Bibles ... Red Letter Bibles... Bey 
Illustrated Bibles... Low-Priced 
Bibles... Testaments ; 
Postcard brings new FREE 
Catalog from Bible Head- 
quarters. Send for it Today. 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON CO. 
253 Winston Bidg., Philadelphia 
Publishers Hurlbut’s Story of the Bible, 
God’s Minute, and other religious books 






































UNION LESSON HELPS 


on the International Uniform Lessons 








are based 
squarely on 
the Bible 


Union Lesson Helps stand for and emphasize the 
foundation truths held in common by all evangelical 
Christians. Undenominational and uncontroversial, 
they can be used with safety in any Sunday school. 


Write for free specimens 

















AMERICAN SUNDAY-SCHOOL UNION 
Philadelphia, Pa 


1816 Chestnut Street 








OUT-OF-PRINT and Hard-to-Find Books sup- 
plied; Also family and town histories, maga- 
zine back numbers, etc. All subjects, all lan- 
guages. Send us your list of wants—no obli- 
gation. We report promptly. Lowest prices. 
Religious Books a Specialty. 
(We also supply current books at publishers’ 
prices, postpaid) 
AMERICAN LIBRARY SERVICE 
117 West 48th Street, Dept. C, New York City 
We Buy Old Books and Magazines. 

















TO MINISTERS AND ORGANISTS 
We announce the publication of a new, dy- 
namic and colorful Christmas cantata, THE 
PRINCE OF PEACE, by Hartwig. Organists 
who have read original manuscript are most 
enthusiastic about it—easy to produce—single 
copies 75c. 
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is followed by a discussion of our new 
conception of what constitutes a Chris- 
tian’s duties. Associated with such a 
discussion naturally follows a consid- 
eration of how we may discover what 
is right. Dr. Gilkey properly empha- 
sizes a point which every modern 
Christian must recognize. Every an- 
swer in a literal fashion to our modern 
moral and economic dilemmas is not to 
be found in the Bible. It is this fact 
which makes the application of Chris- 
tian principles difficult today. 

After analysis of the problem of sin, 
Dr. Gilkey in three chapters asks how 
God intervenes in human affairs, how 
we may understand the relationship 
between God and man, and how we may 
live in daily communion with God. To 
the reviewer these chapters were the 
most inspiring and revealing of any 
topics in the book. Aware of the fact 
that heaven and hell have been given 
an over-emphasis in Christian theology, 
the author gives us his own views on 
these two subjects. Finally a social 
program of liberal Protestantism is 
given. The program given is_ based 
upon a statement of faith which the 
author gives in his prologue. 

Here is a book which the minister 
looking for sermon ideas will eagerly 
seize for inspiration. It is a book 
which any modern Christian will enjoy 
for it is a positive statement of Chris- 
tian faith based upon sound judgment 
and strong conviction. 


I Have Seen God Do It by Sherwood 
Eddy. Harper & Brothers. 231 pages. 
$2.00. 

To one familiar with Sherwood Eddy 
it is not difficult to imagine how this 
volume was written. As in the case 
of a book published some years ago en- 
titled Preaching the Overflow we have 
Sherwood Eddy recording events from 
the overflow of his rich experience as 
a world traveler. And what a traveler! 
Beginning in 1896 with work in India 
as a missionary at his own expense, 
Dr. Eddy has spent the intervening for- 
ty-four vears as a citizen of the world. 
He was present at the capture of Muk- 
den by the Japanese in 1931; in 1933 
in Berlin he challenged the Nazi treat- 
ment of the Jews with the result that 
he is no longer allowed to enter Ger- 
many; he visited the battlefront in 
Spain; talked with the leaders of Czech- 
oslovakia at the beginning of their 
crisis; and visited Russia in 1938 at 
the time of the Moscow trials. Wher- 
ever anything of world import was 
happening one could depend upon the 
presence of at least two representatives 
of the U. S. A.—the news camera men 
and Sherwood Eddy. 

The book treats of religion in both 
its important phases. While the early 
pages emphasize the value of dynamic 
personal religion, the closing chapters 
deal with the importance of religion in 
bringing about social changes and in- 
ternational righteousness. This is fer- 
vent reporting by “one who was there” 
and not the writing of an armchair phi- 
losopher. One point needs to be es- 
pecially stressed. Sherwood Eddy saw 
God at work in far-off places only be- 
cause he had first learned to discern 
God in the more prosaic events of stu- 
dent days. 

I. G. G. 
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Bold to Say 
by 
Austin Pardue 


An inspiringly realistic interpretation 
of the Lord’s Prayer as the most pro- 
found expression of man’s needs and 
hope. $1.75 





Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


Newly interpreted by an internationally 
noted New Testament authority 


The Sermon on the Mount 
by Martin Dibelius 


The foremost statement of Christian conduct expertly inter- 
preted, both textually and in its application to modern prob- 


$1.50 


Wisdom and Folly 
in Religion 
by Joseph Haroutunian 


A vigorous, iconoclastic, yet deeply reli- 
gious call back to the true Protestantism 
of the Reformation. $2.00 


New York 

















The 1940 Lyman 
Beecher Lectures 


Preaching 
in These 
Times 


Six of the country’s out- 
standing preachers suggest 
what the pulpit can say 
today. 
George A. Buttrick 
W. Aiken Smart 
Arthur H. Bradford 
Elmore M. McKee 
Edwin McN. Poteat 
Ernest F. Tittle 








Wh 








What Is Man by Robert Lowry Cal- 
houn. The Association Press. 78 pages. 
50 cents. 


The ninth of the Hazen Books on 
Religion deals with the question which 
occupied the mind of the sky-studying 
psalmist, and which puzzles the modern 
observer who is more likely to note the 
destructiveness of man rather than the 
creativity of God. The author, who is 
professor of historical theology at Yale, 
brings to his task that mastery of 
ripened scholarship which alone makes 
it possible to compress so much within 
such small compass. 

Four points of view are called upon 
to make answer to this question: com- 
mon sense, science, philosophy and re- 
ligion. “Just a person” is the common 
sense answer, which moves on the level 
of the observation of man in action by 
the layman. Science calls man “a com- 
plicated animal.” In this chapter the 
reader will find a succinct analysis of 
the several modern sciences in their 
relation to man, with a clear setting 
forth of their truth and error. “A 
sample of the universe” is the dictum 
of philosophy concerning man. Here 
we have a discussion of body-mind 
dualism, materialism, idealism, neutral 
monism, and man as a self-conscious 
being who is not only immersed in the 
world but who is capable of critical 
judgment and purposive effort. In the 
answer of religion, that man is “a 
servant of superior values and powers,” 
we have a searching valuation of hu- 
manism in its modern non-theistic 
form; of the cults of nation, race and 


class with their folk-heroes; and of 
Judaism and Christianity with their 
common faith in one supreme God in 
whom sovereign power and _ perfect 
goodness are united. Of particular in- 
terest, in view of present conditions, 
is his treatment of the paradox of 
Christianity, namely, its deep pessi- 
mism and its breath-taking optimism 
concerning man. This section alone 
amply justifies the writing and the 
reading of the book. 

The final chapter on ‘Toward Self- 
Knowledge” closes with the following 
sentences which suggest the frame- 
work within which the author’s mind 
operates: “If we are persuaded, with 
most of those who know something of 
the evidence, that the present scientific 
understanding of man is on the right 
track, we shall accept without misgiv- 
ing our status of evolving animals. If 
we share the Christian faith, we shall 
see ourselves and all men as groping 
sons of God.” 

J.D. G. 


Jesus Christ 


The Glory of the Manger by Samuel 
Marinus Zwemer. American Tract So- 
ciety. 232 pages. $1.50. 

To his many other accomplishments 
—missionary, author, seminary profes- 
sor—Dr. Zwemer has added the produc- 
tion of this book, the unanimous selec- 
tion for the first award of $1,000 in 
the American Tract Society’s recent 
prize book contest. 

The contents can well be surmised 


from the sub-title, “Studies on the In- 
carnation.” It is in reality a series of 
meditations upon some aspects of the 
mystery of the Incarnation—its historic 
setting, its implications and its lessons. 
“The first three chapters are introduc- 
tory, and deal with the cosmic charac- 
ter of the Incarnation and the evidences 
of the story of the Nativity. The fol- 
lowing seven chapters are on the story 
itself. The next five are more or less 
doctrinal and the final chapter sums up 
the message and glory of Christmas.” 
(Pages 9-10.) 

That there will be sharp disagree- 
ment with some of Dr. Zwemer’s views 
is to be expected. That there will be 
deep appreciation of the work which 
he has so splendidly done in this volume 
also goes without saying. The im- 
portant thing is that Dr. Zwemer has 
done it and that the American Tract 
Society saw fit to publish it. No mat- 
ter how wide the circulation, it will 
not be as great as the book deserves. 
For, after all, as the author well points 
out: “The Incarnation is the greatest 
miracle of history.” “The Word was 
made flesh and dwelt among us, full of 
grace and truth,” was John’s way of 
stating this mystery. To provide in- 
sight into that mystery Dr. Zwemer 
has devoted much labor for which every 
thinking man should be most grateful. 

EGG. 


The Man Called Jesus by Amos I. 
Dushaw. Fleming H. Revell. 379 
pages. Price $2.50. 

Mr. Dushaw’s travels in Palestine and 
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THE USE OF CANDLES IN CHRISTIAN FELLOWSHIP 
By WILLIAM H. LEACH 


BEAUTIFUL Christmas gift book 
which will be appreciated by clergy- 
men, youth leaders, music directors 
aK and others who arrange special programs 
for the year. 
Tells the story and gives candle lighting 
services for Christmas, 
munion, Installation, Wedding Anniver- 
sary and other occasions. 

BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED | 
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the Near East and his association with 
the American Institute of Oriental Re- 
search at Jerusalem have given him a 
first-hand knowledge of the customs, 
history and geography of the Holy 
Land, and in this volume there are 
numerous interesting sidelights on 
Christ’s life and environment. 


This is a non-critical and generally 
conservative study of the life and teach- 
ings of Jesus based on the Four Gospels. 
As the author remarks in the foreword, 
“The purpose of these pages is simple, 
to read the ancient documents in the 
light of their own and succeeding gen- 
erations and so help our own time see 
Jesus as he was seen by those who com- 
panied with him.” The approach to 
certain portions of the gospels seems 
to be devotional rather than strictly 
historical, however. The story of the 
raising of Lazarus and the resurrection 
narratives are quoted and expounded 
without critical comments or attempts 
at explanation. In the words of the 
author, “Critical and controversial is- 


sues have been subordinated to the cen- 


tral aim of allowing Christ himself to 
appear and make his own impression 
upon those who would learn of him to- 
day. 

The author’s discussion of the Sermon 
on the Mount and its political implica- 
tions for our day, his concise comments 
on the parables, and his treatment of 
the trial of Jesus are among the best 
portions of the book. 

Mr. Dushaw takes pains to point out 
that the Jews were “a people far in 
advance of their neighbors in morals 
and culture.” He severely criticizes 
anti-Semitism. “Christians who persist 
in calling Jews ‘Christ-killers’ can trace 
their descent from non-Jews who were 
either citizens, freedmen or slaves of 
Imperial Rome when Jesus was cruci- 
fied. They will also have to call them- 
selves Christ-killers.” 

While this reviewer feels that some 
critical questions have been unduly sim- 
plified, this volume will be helpful for 
anyone attempting a series of exposi- 
tory sermons on the life of Jesus. The 
clear, readable style will commend the 





book especially to the layman, and the 
many scriptural quotations and refer- 
ences will make this a handy volume 
for the Bible student. 

J.C. P. 


The Bible 


He Opened the Book by Teunis E. 
oo Fleming H. Revell Co. 
1.50. 


To justify its being added to an in- 
dubitably over-crowded field, a book on 
the Bible must possess certain out- 
standing merits. Since this volume by 
the minister of the Second Presbyterian 
Church, Louisville, Kentucky, is 
thoughtful, distinctive and stimulating 
it is a valuable addition to the litera- 
ture of the Bible. Although it would 
be good reading for the layman, it is 
intended primarily for the preacher. 
Dr. Gouwens says in the preface: “I 
am pleading for a reinstatement of the 
Bible to its proper place in life and 
especially in preaching. To the Sad- 
ducees of his day, the Master said, ‘Ye 
do err, not knowing the scriptures.’ 
Multitudes today in the pulpit and on 
the street, Christian workers and people 
who are outside the church, are astray 
because they do not consult the Bible.” 

It is hard to imagine anybody intel- 
lectually alive reading this book with- 
out its sending him to the Bible again 
and again. In addition it will inspire 
him to read many other books. Behind 
these pages is the result of years of 
wide-ranging general reading. Conse- 
quently, contact with them will prove 
exceptionally stimulating. Dr. Gou- 
wens is not a regimented type of 
thinker. In speaking of his teachers 
he mentions not only Harry Emerson 
Fosdick but also those two outstand- 
ing conservatives of the past genera- 
tion, Benjamin B. Warfield and Francis 
L. Patton. His own position is ironi- 
cally intelligent. He cannot be easily 
labelled with the insignia of this school 
or that. Therefore, his book is out of 
the beaten track and unusually stimu- 
lating. 

The chapter on “The Bible in Our 
Social Life” is one of the best in the 
book. It shows a wide background of 
reading and a grasp of fundamental 
issues. A typical passage reads: “The 
church is not merely a fellowship of 
worshippers; it is also an organization 
of professed servants of the Lord, 
whose duty it is to make the world 
Christian. If anything in our economic 
or political or civic or international ex- 
perience affects adversely the moral 
life of our people, a situation exists to 
which the church must address itself.” 
Another outstanding chapter is “The 
Bible in the Sermon.” This suggests 
a number of texts and sermon topics 
which should be highly stimulating to 
the alert-minded preacher. One of these 
suggestions reads: “Or tell the story 
of Shamgar. Very few people have 
ever heard of Shamgar. Yet of him it 
was said, ‘He also saved Israel.’” It 
must be confessed that this particular 
passage is quoted here not only as a 
sample from the book but also with 
the hope that even a review will send 
a chance reader to his concordance and 
Bible. 

In the chapter on “The Bible in the 
Study” there is to be found some ad- 
vice on ways and means of securing 
books which has high possibilities of 
helpfulness. This chapter also contains 
some wise observations in regard to the 
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minister’s reading program. One para- | 


graph is devoted to seven rules for 
reading. Only two of these can be 
quoted here. The first is “Read all you 
can,” and the second, “Do not finish a 
book just because you have started it. 
If it disappoints you, take another.” 
Dr. Gouwens expresses his preference 
for the King James Version of the 
Bible for pulpit use, but says that after 
the preacher in studying a text “has 
consulted a few versions such as the 
Authorized, the Revised Goodspeed, 
Weymouth, Moffatt, the French and the 
German he has a fairly comprehensive 
appreciation of the meaning of a 


passage.” 
L. H. C. 


The Bible and Archaeology by Sir 
Frederic Kenyon. Harper and Broth- 
ers. 310 pages. $3.00. 


Only a hand with authority can write 
in this very important field which de- 
mands a lifetime of preparation and 
devotion. Yet every alert clergyman 
and many laymen wait anxiously for 
each new word regarding the archaeo- 
logical findings in Palestine and their 
relation to the Bible and the Christian 


religion. The former director and 
wy librarian of the British 
useum has not given us an exhaustive 


study of a single unrelated excavation 
in the Holy Land but in this volume 
has summarized and clearly set forth 
the results of archaeological discoveries 
during the past century. More than 
that he has shown how they affect the 
authenticity, the interpretation and the 
text of the Bible. 


The thirty-one well chosen plates 
with even more illustrations add 
vividness to portions which might 
otherwise prove trying to some readers. 
There is also a map of Palestine show- 
ing the location of the excavations dis- 
cussed in the text. 


After an opening chapter on the 
nature of archaeological evidence Sir 
Frederic devotes seven chapters to the 
discussion of his findings in what one 
might call a geographical arrangement 
relating respectively to Assyria, the 
Hittites, Crete, Babylonia, Syria and 
Palestine. In his last four chapters the 
author shows the relation of his find- 
ings to the Papyri. Other manuscripts, 
as e. g., Codex Sinaiticus and the Dia- 
tesseron of Tatian, the Old Testament 
and the New Testament. 


This work, while providing a fine 
summary of materials even for the ex- 
pert in this field is obviously designed 
for the average intelligent reader and 
is so well done, so simple and so con- 
cise that every minister may rely on 
it with confidence and many laymen 
will thoroughly enjoy reading it. 

R. W. A. 


Pages From the Gutenberg Bible. 
H. W. Wilson Company. $3.50. 

Many of our readers are aware that 
we have just celebrated the 500th anni- 
versary of the invention of printing. 
The publishers offer this limited edition 
volume containing twenty-five plate re- 
productions from the Gutenberg Bible 
owned by the General Theological 
Seminary as a contribution to that an- 
niversary. The Gutenberg Bible was 
the first large book to be printed with 
metal movable type. 

It was not a simple task which con- 
fronted Johanes Gutenberg. Years of 
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The Social Gospel 


Re-Examined 


Harper's Topical 
Concordance 


By CHARLES R. JOY. The mod- 
ern kind of Bible concordance, 
with 25,000 pertinent texts listed, 
unabbreviated, under 2,150 topics 
(not key-words). An indispen- 


sable tool for Bible users. $3.95 
A Philosophy of 

the Christian 
Revelation 

By EDWIN LEWIS. A classic 


presentation of the historic Chris- 
tian belief in the Revelation of 
God in Jesus Christ. In scope, 
frank facing of all arguments, 
and persuasive style, this is a 
memorable work. By the author 
of The Faith We Declare, etc. 

$3.00 


Civilization? 











By F. ERNEST JOHNSON. This book will help you to re-think the 
relevancy of Christianity to the crucial social problems of today. It 
answers the central question, “Is the social gospel out of date?” and 
clarifies some of the major ethical problems of this decade. 


Forty Years a 


Country Preacher 


By GEORGE B. GILBERT. Don’t 
miss this best-selling autobiogra- 
phy of a kindly, sharp-witted and 


amazing versatile country 
“High-spirited, 
teresting.”—N. Y. Times. 


Facing the Facts 


By J. S. WHALE. Five 
of the most urgent realit 
ing people today: 


“sermon-stimulator.” 


Doran’s Ministers 


Manual for 1941 


By G. B. F. HALLOCK. 
outlines, illustrations, p 
stories, etc. 


Can Christianity Save 


By WALTER MARSHALL HORTON.: The most discussed religious 
book of the year. “Of vital concern to every man and woman. I urge its 
reading.” —Paul Jordan-Smith, Los Angeles Times. 


istic, frank.”—Dallas News. Fifth printing. 
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preparation went into the type faces. 
Because of the habit of using abbrevia- 
tions and signs it required 290 charac- 


ters to complete his font of type. The | 
language of the work is, of course, 
Latin. 


The pages are faithful photographic 
reproductions. In addition to the black 
type two other colors, blue and red are 
used, but no effort is made to repro- 
duce the elaborate painted decorations 
which adorn some pages of the General 
Seminary book. These, of course, are 
not a part of the original but were 
added later. 


The book is of interest both to stu- 
dents of religion and students of print- 
ing. Next to owning a few pages of an 
original Gutenberg is the pleasure of 


having an accurate reproduction. This 
is possible through this volume. 
W. H. L. 
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Preachers and Preaching 


Facing Life by Clarence E. Macart- 
ney. Cokesbury. 184 pages. $1.50. 
Facing Life and Getting the Best of 
t is the full title of the book and em- 
braces a series of fourteen Sunday eve- 
ning sermons given by Doctor Macart- 
ney in the First Presbyterian Church 
of Pittsburgh. The things faced in the 
book of sermons are, fear, love and sex, 
temptation, anger, the tongue, trouble, 
yesterday, loneliness, enemies, mar- 
riage, jealousy, doubt, death and my- 
self. These comprise the fourteen 
topics of the work and admonitions are 
given as to how to get the best of them. 
The sermons are down-to-earth talks, 
matter of fact and take hold of the 
affairs that have to do with everyday 
living. We must all face life and here 
is an attempt to admonish us as to how 
we are to face it. The series is entirely 
helpful salted with keen insight into 





human nature and with a minimum of | 


theology. “I have endeavored,” says 
the author, “to show, on the ground of 
the inspired teachings of the Bible, and 
as illustrated in the life of Christ, and 
in the lives of his friends and disciples, 
how it is possible for all to get the vic- 
tory over life, through faith which 
overcometh the world.” There will be 
no famine for readers of Doctor Ma- 
cartney’s book. 
OD. dad. 


The Major Messages of the Minor 
Prophets by J. W. Storer. Boardman 
Press. 188 pages. $1.00. 

There are grave doubts as to whether 
the American pulpit as a whole has 
made sufficient use of the Bible in the 
preaching of the past generation. The 
possibilities of a distinctly biblical 
preaching are almost without limit. 
Every time a volume of sermons which 
is marked in its utilization of the Bible 
as a source book of homiletical mate- 
rial comes from the press, it illus- 
trates its wealth of suggestion and 
inspiration to the preacher and those 
who face him from the pews. The 
Major Messages of the Minor Prophets 
by the minister of the First Baptist 
Church, Tulsa, Oklahoma, is a collec- 
tion of sermons which will impress 
even those readers who once studied 
George Adam Smith’s The Twelve 
Prophets and later books like Merrill’s 
Prophets of the Dawn and Jefferson’s 
Cardinal Ideas of Isaiah, that there 
should be a much more extensive use 
of the Old Testament prophets in the 
present-day pulpit. 

These twelve sermons are fine exam- 
ples of good homiletics. Each one of 
them has a clearly defined biblical 
background and an easily discerned cen- 
tral thought, which is brought out in 
the title. Among these topics are 
“Hosea: O Love That Will Not Let Me 
Go,” “Obadiah: Victory Over En- 
trenched Evil,” and Haggai: Be Done 
With Idle Wishing; It Steals the Time.” 
The sermon on “Jonah: the Love of 
God is Broader Than the Measure of 


Man’s Mind” is a model for anyone in- | 





clined to preach on this highly interest- | 


ing book. Dr. Storer in dealing with 


it does not waste time on minor mat- | 


ters but marches right to the heart of 
the message. This book is worthy of 
the attention of the preacher who is a 
student of different types of effective 
preaching. The homiletic approach of 
the author is original, thoughtful and 
constructive. 
L. H. C. 
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CHARACTER 


Every page and fea- 
ture of ‘The Service 
Hymnal” carries the 
stamp of character 
and quality. Bound 
as few books are for 
lasting wear. 

































+ 


| he new ex- 


clusive feature of 
lacquered covers 
keeps gold 
stamping tarnish-proof and 
preserves original fresh appear- 
ance. Suitable for every reli- 
gious use, “The Service Hym- 
nal” is the first classified hym- 
nal to be orchestrated. Inciudes 
decants to popular tunes. Price 
per 100, not prepaid, only $60.00. 
Write today for sample. If a 
smaller book is needed ask for a 
copy of ‘Devotional Hymns” or 
“Hymns for Christian Service.” 
For returnable sample, write 
name and address in margin, 
clip and mail. Give church and 
denomination. 
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The Evening Altar by Carl Wallace 
Petty. Cokesbury Press. 187 pages. 
$1.00. 

What Men Need Most by Hobart D. 
McKeehan. Fortuny’s. 90 pages (price 
not given). 

It was the privilege of this reviewer 
to spend some time with Carl Wallace 
Petty as a fellow inhabiter of the 
Bishop Vincent Cottage at Lake Chau- 
tauqua. Recently, desiring to revisit 
the scene, anticipation was replaced by 
dismay to find the cottage torn down 


| with not a stone left unturned to tell 
| of the intrepid bishop. 


Carl Petty always appealed to this 


| reviewer because he never looked and 
| never acted as, in the eyes of the lay- 


man, a preacher should. One would 
have taken either of the Petty boys to 
be prize fighters rather than ministers. 
That they were fighters was evident to 
one who knew either Carl of Pittsburgh 
or his brother of Judson Memorial 
Church in New York City. Life was 
a continual battle and each morning 
they girded on the sword of righteous- 
ness and being clad in the whole armor 
of God went forth to do battle in His 


name. 
This book of devotions, published 
posthumously, by Carl’s wife and 


daughters, is a fitting memorial to one 
who “fought the good fight and kept 
the faith.” Let every minister buy a 
copy and converse with Carl, a true 
“servant of the Lord.” His light has 
gone out but “the candle of the Lord” 
which he carefully tended burns with 
greater brightness because of his work. 
As Albert Edward Day says in the in- 
troduction: “This book is his legacy. 
It is not comparable to the wealth of 
manhood which was his, but it is a 
precious fragment. For it we 


| thank the giver of all good gifts.” 


The book of sermons by the minister 


| of the Abbey Church (Evangelical and 
| Reformed) at 
| vania, is a worthy representation of 
| the work of the man whom the Man- 


Huntington, Pennsyl- 


chester Guardian calls “one of the 


| greatest of America’s younger clergy- 
| men.” 


Through these sermons he has sought 
—and in large part succeeded—in an- 
swering certain fundamental questions 
which come to every man no matter 
what his religious affiliations, beliefs, 
or ethical concepts. A number of the 
sermons in this volume have been de- 
livered before civic, academic, and re- 
ligious gatherings here and abroad, 
and several others have been published 
in the leading religious journals of 


| England, Scotland, South Africa, and 


America. 

The two final sermons, “The Sacra- 
ment of Beauty,” and “The Sacrament 
of Silence,” are worth the price of the 


book. 
1G. G. 


Social Progress 


Our Prodigal Son Culture by Hugh 
Stevenson Tigner. Willett, Clark & 
Co. 161 pages. $1.50. 

Here is a volume which will strike a 
note of agreement with ministers of all 
faiths. The author looks at our mod- 
ern cultures and asks many questions 
relationship to the 
Christian faith. After warning his 
reader in the first chapter that his vol- 
ume is “a prolegomenon rather than a 
monograph” the author states his 
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thesis in these words: “The Hebrew- 
Christian religion contains truths which 
are not only still valid but also indis- 
pensable for the preservation and ad- 
vance of civilization; that modern cul- 
ture made a fatal mistake in trying to 
cast these truths aside as the outworn 
garments of an immature age; and that 
our saving help lies in a rediscovery 
of this religion, a re-establishment of 
its spiritual authority, and a fresh 
conversion to its outlooks, insights and 
values.” 

One of the most interesting discus- 
sions carried on by the author is his 
concluding chapter which asks: “Does 
a regnant Christianity call for a form 
of totalitarianism?” He shows in his 
study that Christianity has a history 
of which we may be justly proud, that 
it failed too in certain periods but that 
its need is greater today than any time 
in the past. The writer shows how in 
our prodigal culture we have relied 
upon science. But our reliance has 
often been at the expense of our spirit- 
ual existence. He does not hold that 
science is the Evil One of the age but 
he does point out that its methods can- 
not always be applied to all organic 
matter. 

This is not a book for one who wants 
his own Protestant faith flattered. It 
is a book for those who want a 
straightforward look and analysis of 
our Christian relationship to modern 
culture. Here is a volume which em- 
bodies a spirit of Christian conviction 
without needless dogmatism and a song 
of hope in spite of its uncompromising 
criticism. W..os. 


For the Healing of the Nations by 
Henry P. Van Dusen. Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. 227 pages. $1.00. 


It is always interesting to discover a 
professor of systemmatic theology who 
can write a popular book. Of course, 
Pitt Van Dusen has long ago won his 
spurs in this regard. Here, however, 
we find Dr. Van Dusen in his popular 
vein at its best. 


The author’s opportunity for gather- 
ing these impressions came when he 
was privileged to attend the World Mis- 
sionary Conference at Madras in De- 
cember, 1938, and to do so by making 
a world girdling trip in which oppor- 
tunity was provided for visiting the 
mission stations along the route. 

Dr. Van Dusen admits that previous 
to that trip he had never seen a Chris- 
tian mission abroad and that his as- 
sumptions concerning missions were: 
“(1) A rather strong conviction of the 
validity and value of ‘missions at their 
best,’ that is, of certain individual en- 
terprises (e. g., Kagawa’s work in Ja- 
pan, Yenching University in Peiping, 
Sam Higginbottom’s Agricultural In- 
stitute and Leper Hospital at Allaha- 
bad, the American University in Beirut) 
in which one felt confidence through 
dependable first-hand reports or be- 
cause of their influence upon persons 
one had known; (2) A deepening sus- 
picion that large segments and areas 
of missionary endeavor were weak and 
of doubtful value; (3) A lurking fear 
that one’s qualified enthusiasm for mis- 
sions might be the vestigial remains of 
adolescent idealism.” 

He came back with those assumptions 
modified. However, it would be most 
unfair of the reviewer to disclose the 
outcome of the plot. Let him who 


would learn of missions “as is” read 
this most interesting and commanding 


book. 
I. G. G. 


The Gospel in the World by Godfrey 


| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
| 
| 


E. Philips. Cokesbury Press. 252 pages. 


$2.00. 

This book is a thorough and scholarly 
presentation of the theory and practice 
of Christian missions in the world. It 
is to be commended to all who are in- 
terested in Christian missions today. 
I quote the statement on its fly leaf: 
“This fresh treatment of the theory 
and practice of missions makes a close 
study of the principles upon which 
missionary action in the present world 
conditions must proceed. It expounds 
also the questions of faith and doctrine, 
and clarifies the manner in which the 
Christian missionary must meet the 
problems and beliefs of other religions 
than his own. 

The author has thought out this book 
into three successive parts. The first 
six chapters deal with the theological 
questions which determine our Chris- 
tian message. The next five show the 
impact of that message on great non- 
Christian groups. The last five state 
the governing principles for the main 
forms of modern missionary practice. 
The treatment of every topic is specific. 
vital and alert to modern fact and 
thought. It is significant that at a time 
like this when Christianity itself is in 
peril of destruction from war and in- 
ternational turmoil, that a book on 
Christian missions should appear in 
print. 

The author is professor of missions, 
Selly Oak Colleges, Birmingham, Eng- 
land. Finding no suitable text book for 
his assigned course on missions, he 
made one, and the contents of this book 
constitute for the most part the month- 
ly lectures for a year. The book con- 
tains an excellent bibliography and is 
indexed. 

BP. T. 


Religious Education and Youth 


Can Religious Education Be Chris- 
tian? by Harrison S. Elliott. The Mac- 
millan Company. 338 pages. $2.50. 

This is one of the most stimulating 
and provocative books on the philos- 
ophy of religious education which has 
appeared in this country since the 
publication of George A. Coe’s What 
Is Christian Education? The author 
is professor and head of the depart- 
ment of Religious Education and Psy- 
chology at Union Theological Seminary 
in New York City. 

The author begins his study by show- 
ing how the present conflict arose con- 
cerning religious education. Some be- 
lieve that children should be taught the 
fundamental beliefs of the church re- 
gardless of whether they understand the 
full meaning of the concepts. Others 
hold, and this is the fundamental po- 
sition of the author and all leaders in 
this field, that instead of beginning 
with the beliefs of the churches and 
thinking in education as a methodology 
for the transmission of doctrinal 
teachings, they center their attention 
upon the children, young people, and 
adults who are to be educated. From 
this point Dr. Elliott reminds us that 
our present problems of religious edu- 
cation are influences of two elements 
which have come from the Reforma- 
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AMERICAN MIRROR 
By Halford E. Luccock 


A brilliant analysis of American lit- 
erature from 1930 to 1940. The fic- 
tion, drama and poetry of the period 
are examined in relation to the 
ethical, social and religious phases 
of our life and thought. $2.50* 


CHART FOR HAPPINESS 


By Hornell Hart 


Dr. Hart presents a scientifically 
prepared chart to measure individual 
happiness in relation to effective liv- 
ing and working. Practical and help- 
ful for every reader. $1.75* 


IS GOD EMERITUS? 
By Shailer Mathews 


The author ably demonstrates that 
prayer, moral living, and belief in 
immortality have a basis in scientific 
fact and shows just how our reli- 
gious beliefs can be the instruments 
for effective living. $2.00* 


NOT ALONE 
By Joseph R. Sizoo 


Amid the present world confusion 
and chaos, Dr. Sizoo leads us to a Di- 
vine Being, a God who is with us 
and offers us strength. $1.25 


INTRODUCTION 
TO YOUTH 


By Erdman Harris 


Here are actual methods for dealing 
with youth’s problems of belief, mor- 
als, vocations and standards of be- 
havior. Intensely practical for all 
who deal with adolescents. $1.75* 


A PREFACE TO 
CHRISTIAN THEOLOGY 


By John A. Mackay 


Dr. Mackay offers a non-technical 
approach to the relationship of the- 
ology and present-day individual and 
social ethics. A vital challenge for 
all thoughtful readers. $2.00* 


*Tentative 
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tion. One is the emphasis upon the 


_ Bible as the sole authority. The other 


is the place which the state occupied 
as a source of authority in making an 
authoritarian pattern for education. 

With this as an introduction the 
author in two chapters traces the de- 
velopment of the educational approach 
and the various Biblical interpreta- 
tions of religion during the past few 
centuries. Perhaps one of the most in- 
teresting chapters is that on the use of 
the Bible. Many volumes and articles 
have been written on this theme yet 
there is always room for one more 
interpretation. 

The ten chapters which form the last 
part of the volume treat many subjects 
of great importance in understanding 
the problems of teaching religion. 
The nature of human knowledge, the 
place of sin and guilt in the Christian 
faith, the essence of human nature, the 
importance of social strategy, the rela- 
tionship between Christian experience 
and the educative process, and values of 
prayer and worship are a few of the 
subjects which Dr. Elliott discusses. 
His conclusions are found in the last 
chapter in which he defines the mean- 
ing of Christian education. 

The volume contains a good bibliog- 
raphy of the subject. The reviewer be- 
lieves that this study is no mere de- 
fense of religious education. It is a 
thoughtful and intelligent presentation 
of problems of Christian education by 
one of the leading teachers in the field. 

W. i. Ls 


Letters to a Young People’s Leader 
by Gloria Diener Glover. Abingdon. 131 
pages. 75 cents. 

Doctor Paul Vieth wrote to the 





author assigning her the task of writ- 
ing a book as an aid to the hundreds of 
Christian leaders every year who take 
on the task of leading or helping in 
young people’s work. He felt a book 
was needed to help leaders lead. The 
author’s wide experience with young 
people and contact with the thousands 
in religious educational work during 
her tenure as associate editor of Inter- 
national Journal of Religious Educa- 
tion recommended her for the task. 
The author was reticent about attempt- 
ing the work but consented when she 
was given permission to deal with it 
in her own unique way. The plan of 
the book is a series of letters between 
a youth and his former teacher. The 
problems are propounded by the youth 
who had accepted the work of adult ad- 
visor to the young people in his church. 
The answers and suggestions are con- 
tained in the replies sent from the 
teacher. In this unique way the writer 
incorporates many invaluable sugges- 
tions and ideas. How to discover inter- 
ests and needs, how to organize, how 
to have and lead discussions, sugges- 
tions about plays and pageants, ideas 
as to relationship of pastor and young 
people, the aims and elements of wor- 
ship are some of the letters that come 
from the teacher. The young leader 
gives his experiences as to how these 
ideas work out which gives a foil for 
the teacher to make her replies and 
suggestions. The book is very worth- 
while for new leaders of young people’s 


work. 
0.4... 1 
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Pioneers of the Primitive Church by 
Floyd V. Filson. The Abingdon Press. 
| 194 pages. 


$2.00. 


In reviewing this book, a worthy 
successor to the writer’s Origin of the 
Gospels, one cannot do better than to 
let the writer himself indicate its 
scope. That he has well done in the 
preface, pointing out that he had five 
distinct purposes in mind in writing 
the book. These are: (1) the main 
purpose—to study the character and es- 
timate the significance of the key men 
in the primitive church (the first gen- 
eration church); (2) to clarify the 
relationship which existed between the 
primitive Christian movement and Juda- 
ism; (3) to trace the process by which 
the Christian movement made _ the 
transfer from the Jewish homeland 
and thought world to Gentile lands and 
ways of thinking; (4) to throw light 
upon the evolution of church organi- 
zation; and (5) to point out the signifi- 
cance of the discussion for modern 
Christian living and leadership. 

This is a task which the professor 
of New Testament literature and his- 
tory at the Presbyterian Theological 
Seminary, Chicago, is well equipped to 
do. And he has done it well. In sim- 
ple language he has presented a clear 
picture of the personalities and _ his- 
tory of the period, concentrating his 
attention upon the primary rather than 
the secondary studies. 

At the close of each chapter a bibli- 
ography is given which will prove in- 
valuable to the man in the pastorate. 
Dr. Filson writes for the benefit of 
the active pastor and many a busy min- 
ister will pause to give.thanks for a 
seminary professor who seeks to ex- 
tend his studies beyond seminary walls: 

Vocations and Professions by Philip 
Henry Lotz (Creative Personalities 
Volume I.) Association Press. 145 
pages. $1.25. 

Those who have used The Quest for 
God Through Worship and its com- 
panion volume The Quest for God 
Through Understanding compiled by 
the editor of this series will need no 
inducement to peruse this book which 
is the first of at least six such vol- 
umes. 

The editor definitely believes that 
there is no better teaching medium than 
biography. To make the book easy 
to use in the church school he has se 
lected the biographies of thirteen men 
in various professions so that the book 
may be used for one quarter’s work. 
The biographies range from Luther 
Burbank, creative naturalist to Harry 
Emerson Fosdick, Christian minister. 
Each biography — some ten pages in 
length — written by an outstanding 
leader, is followed by questions for dis- 
cussion and a list of books and maga- 
zine articles for further reading. 

This is a series with which religious 
educators, ministers, teachers and par- 
ents, will do well to become acquainted. 


I. G. G. 


The Old-Fashioned Revival Hour and 
the Broadcasters by J. Elwin Wright. 
The Fellowship Press. 254 pages. $1.00. 
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The Unfinished Furrow 
by Harry Burton Boyd* 


And Jesus said unto him, “No man, 
having put his hand to the plow, and 
looking back is fit for the Kingdom 
of God.”—Luke 1X :62. 


E are all interested in stories 
Wi ace close is not well marked. 

Charles Dickens left an unfin- 
ished novel and no lover of Dickens 
is satisfied with the ending supplied by 
another. Schubert’s Unfinished Sym- 
phony is a joy to all who hear it. Mu- 
sicians find themselves wondering how 
the composer would have woven the 
melodies into a climax. 

The gospels abound in unfinished 
stories. The narrative is kaleidoscopic. 
Characters flash across the page then 
disappear. The story of the Prodigal 
Son always leaves a question about the 
future attitude of the older son. Did 
the traveler to Jericho and the Good 


Samaritan keep up the friendship 
formed on the road? 
Jesus simply indicated in_ these 


stories the right path.. So he does to 
us. Do we measure up to our knowl- 
edge? Jesus said that no one who 
looks back is fit for, or prepared for 
the new life with its varied experi- 
ences. We begin our furrow with high 
idealism and hearty enthusiasm. The 
question to be faced is—Have we fin- 
ished it? 

1. Politically and economically we 
are plowing a new furrow. The so- 
cial and political order that our fathers 
knew collapsed twelve years ago. Many 
very intelligent people do not realize 
that. They look to the past and hope 
for a calm period, so that the old may 
be rebuilt and restored to use. Change 
is the order of the universe. Life is 
not static. Institutions and customs 
change. The past is dead and can’t 
be resurrected. The new furrow will 
cost us toil and sweat to complete it. 
Are we willing to pay the price? Un- 
employment calls for a definite solu- 
tion. Realistically we must rearrange 
industry and our system of education. 
To carry on an escapist attitude to- 
ward this problem will be fatal to our 
democracy. Regimentation is not the 
answer. Individuality and initiative 
must be preserved. Work must have 
in it more than a promise of shelter 
and food. 

Social security and the welfare of 
the many challenge our attention. No 
panacea can be offered by the politi- 
cian. No miracle can be performed by 


*Minister. First Presbyterian Church, Indiana, 
Pennsylvania. 


welfare experts. It is a national prob- 
lem that reaches down to each com- 
munity. Democracy at the cross-roads 
must depend upon political honesty if 
it is to survive. Every citizen must 
think first of his duty to the nation, 
rather than of what he can secure 
from the public treasury. Sectional 
pride and inherited prejudices are ob- 
stacles to the development of unselfish 
patriotism. A new world order has 
arisen. Even the defeat of Germany 
and the blocking of Japan and Russia 
will not bring the world back to the 
old order. We must carry on and per- 
fect a new international ethic or sit 
in futile lamentation amid the ruins 
of the old. 

2. As individuals we are faced with 
unfinished furrows. So many take a 
job half-heartedly. They fail to con- 
centrate and work themselves out of it. 
They merely get bored and quit. They 
always look away from the furrow 
they are driving. The old proverb, 
“Stick to your bush,” is outmoded to- 
day. Russell Conwell delivered his 
lecture, “Acres of Diamonds,” thou- 
sands of times to delighted audiences. 
It brought him a fortune which he 
dedicated to the education of youth 
hungry for, and willing to work for 
better preparation for life. 
ture simply told the story of opportu- 
nities at hand which were overlooked 
or ignored. Attack your personal fur- 
row with faith in yourself and per- 
severance in your heart. 

There are many of the privileged 
who flit from pleasure to pleasure. 
Nothing holds them long. They are 
bored with themselves or associates, 
not satisfied with life. Having no defi- 
nite objective and no real training they 
never touch life at its center. They 
are camp followers of society. They 
never complete a furrow. 

As individuals we must learn that 
we can not thresh the wheat of life 
until we have planted and harvested it. 

3. There are unfinished furrows in 
the Kingdom of God on earth. To be 


a genuine Christian is difficult. It is 
more than a confession with the 
mouth. There must be conviction in 


the heart, a belief so vital that it will 
not let us rest until we have trans- 
lated it into life. 

Many are distressed because the 
church faces new problems in this day 
of upheaval. We should realize that 
the preaching of the gospel of Jesus 

(Turn to next page) 
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“The Messiah” Pantomimed 


MOST effective pantomiming of Handel’s “Messiah” was directed last 
winter by Professor H. Augustine Smith before the Matinee Musical Club 


of Philadelphia. 


silent action. 
1. Overture in full light 
2. “Comfort ye my people” 

“Every valley shall be exalted” 
3. “And the glory of the Lord” 
4. “Behold a virgin shall conceive” 
“O thou that tellest good tidings” 
“O thou that tellest good tidings” 


or 


6. “For unto us a Child is born” 
7. “Pastoral Symphony” 


8. “There were shepherds 
And lo, the angel of the Lord 
And the angel said unto them 
And suddenly there was” 
9. “Glory to God in the highest” 
10. “Then shall the eyes of the blind 
the ears of the deaf 
the lame man 
the tongue of the 
dumb” 
11. “He shall feed his flock” 
“Come unto me all ye that labor” 
12. “Why do the nations so furiously” 


13. “I know that my Redeemer liveth” 
14. Hallelujah Chorus 


The music moves along as though the oratorio was being 
But one hundred participants interpreted the story in 
The scenes were as follows: 


MESSIANIC PROPHETS AND 
PROPHETS OF LAMENTATION 
THE JEWS LOOK FOR A MESSIAH 
ANNUNCIATION TO VIRGIN MARY 
ANGELS OF THE NATIVITY 
ADORING CHILDREN AT 

MANGER 
PROCESSIONALS TO THE MANGER 
SHEPHERDS IN THE FIELDS 
ANGELIC HOST 


THE 


Groupings and re-groupings 
Entrance of new personnel 
as per above 


THE CHRIST IN GALILEE 
(four professional actors here) 
MIRACLES OF HEALING 


CHRIST THE CONSOLER 


INTERNATIONAL DISCORD AND 
WAR 

THE WORLD GROPING IN DARK- 
NESS 

THREE MARYS AT EASTER DAWN 

MOTHER CHURCH GIVES HER 
LIGHT TO ALL NATIONS 

THE GOLDEN CORD BINDING ALL 
MANKIND 





The Unfinished Furrow 


(From nage 113) 


has promoted much of the world’s un- 
rest. Opposition to the changes de- 
manded by an application of the gos- 
pel is responsible for enmity to organ- 
ized Christianity. As men have lis- 
tened to Christ they have been moved 
to criticize accepted customs and insti- 
tutions. Why should the church trem- 
ble or lament in such an hour? All 
that we see about us is part of the 
scenery as the furrow moves forward. 

Social regeneration, promotion of in- 
ternational good will, the development 
of character and the protection of God 
given landmarks are parts of our task. 

This generation must be taught to 
think straight in matters secular and 
spiritual, and to carry on in the face 
of difficulty. Publicists insist we are 
soft and flabby. The only agency that 
can produce men able to endure hard- 
ness is the Church of Christ. Men 


who are alert spiritually and morally 
will face death gladly to preserve their 
beliefs. To 


Jesus is our work. 


train such soldiers of 


The nations, our 
own included, are giving money and 
young life to carry on a program of 
destruction. The church facing the 
fact of sin, girds itself to conserve and 
create. 


Many would take refuge in the pic- 
ture of the Final Victory over sin and 
death as portrayed in the Apocalypse 
of John. But there is a greater mir- 
acle being daily unveiled before our 
eyes, the perseverance of the Good, 
the indestructibility of the Ideal. God, 
the Creator, is at work in our day. He 
moves along lines familiar to us, and 
we fail to understand the lesson. 


You may not see the end of your fur- 
row, but you dare not look back. Eter- 
nity stretches on before, beckoning us 
forward with a continual challenge. 
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Towers 











View Across the Cloister Court, First Presbyterian 
Church, Concord, North Carolina 











HE tower, which has become a dis- 

tinguishing and characteristic fea- 

ture of Christian church archi- 
tecture, has a long and _ interesting 
genealogy which may be traced back to 
the great lighthouse at Alexandria. By 
way of North African Mohammedan 
minarets it reached southern Europe 
where it further evolved, in early me- 
diaeval times, from a detached bell- 
tower to an integral part of the church 
structure. It was developed to its 
greatest glory in the XII and XIII cen- 
tury Gothic of northern Europe. 

As the Renaissance gradually re- 
placed the Gothic throughout Europe 
the tower motif was translated into the 
Renaissance vocabulary of Graeco- 
Roman forms, most notably and ef- 
fectively by Sir Christopher Wren after 
the Great Fire in London, 1666. 

The church tower, like the sonata in 
music, is a basic form capable of end- 
less variation in proportions and em- 
bellishments. So, our forebears in 
America, building their more modest 
Colonial churches of brick or wood, 
created many original and beautiful 
versions of the English Renaissance 
or Georgian) towers. 

While the Gothic stye was being re- 
vived in England in the XIX century, 
Richard Upjohn introduced the style in 
America by building famous Old Trin- 
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finish. White Cross Trim and Lettering with 
deep maroon background. 
Price—60c Each; $1.00 a Pair 
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ity at Broadway and Wall Street in 
New York, 1846, and many other Gothic 
style churches. The Upjohn office has 
continued the tradition of building no- 
table churches through three genera- 


— 
Choice | D EVOrION, | 
Discriminating) / 
CHURCHES | 


tions. Grandson Dr. Hobart Upjohn of 
New York City has designed many 
churches in both Gothic and Colonial, 
but is best known for his Colonial work 


in which he has contributed many ef- | 


fective examples to the tower tradition 
of the Christian Church. The building 
shown on the cover is the First Pres- 
byterian Church, Concord, North Caro- 
lina, designed by the Upjohn office in 
1927. 

Walter A. Taylor. 
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tion and Praise’ to meet their musical needs. 
Contains 312 musical numbers and 23 re- 
sponsive readings. Complete orchestration for 
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Volunteer Salesmen Sell This Church 


ANY a church program starting 
M out with good intentions has 
fallen down for lack of a good 
plan. The Vine Street Christian 
Church of Nashville, Tennessee, has a 
mass of voluntary workers that is or- 
ganized very much like the sales force 
of a big wholesale house. Primarily it 
is nothing more or less than the plan 
Christ used nearly 2,000 years ago to 
sell his gospel to an unbelieving world. 
When Christ wanted to recruit new 
disciples he didn’t wait for them to 
hunt him up and ask to become follow- 
ers. He went after them. He sent the 
twelve and the seventy out in pairs to 
seek them and later commissioned his 
organized crew of gospel salesmen to 
go to all parts of the world and sell 
his message to every human creature. 
The Vine Street Christian Church is 
under the pastorate of Dr. Roger T. 
Nooe, who, during 1939 was also presi- 
dent of the International Brotherhood 
of Disciples. When he wants to re- 
cruit new members and converts Dr. 
Nooe calls together his force of work- 
ers. There may be 25 to 100. All of 
these are members of his church who 
have volunteered for this kind of ser- 
vice, and serve without any compensa- 
tion whatever. 

The city is first divided in zones for 
the purpose of a thorough canvas of 
the entire membership of the Vine 
Street Church. There are approxi- 
mately 2,500 of these. Each worker 
is assigned a certain number of fam- 
ilies that it becomes his (or her) duty 
to contact. For the sake of conven- 
ience each worker is assigned as 
nearly as possible families in the 
neighborhood of his home. He is ex- 
pected to take these families on for 
periodical contact. 

These workers are organized in 
groups and over each group is a lead- 
er whose duty it is to receive reports 
from each district worker on the mem- 
bers contacted. If a worker fails to 
report it is the leader’s duty to call 
him, and if for any reason, it is found 
that he can’t work his assignments, 
these families are placed with some 
other worker. 

First Call 

The first call on these families is 
the most important of all. It is very 
much in the nature of a church census 
covering the membership. Every mem- 
ber and family is checked for any in- 


by Ross L. Holman 


























Vine Street Christian Church, Nashville, Tennessee 








Not spectacular meetings but constant, quiet work sells the Vine 

Street Christian Church of Nashville to the community. The 

minister, Roger T. Nooe, is nationally known as a leader among 
the Disciples of Christ. 














Miss Olivia Greene Hayes 


Is an anatomist at Grandview Hospital. 
Lives with grandfather and grandmother 
at address shown. Grandparents are mem- 


of Episcopal Church. Miss Olivia is the 
only one at address who is a member of 
Vine Street Church. Two brothers who are 


members, live in another part of the 
city but are not attending. One brother, 


also a member, has moved out of town, 
but hasn't transferred his membership. 
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formation of value to the church. This 
census discloses among other things 
the families who have moved out of 
the city. It checks up on members 
who have been absent for a long time, 
and the cause. If the absence is due 
to illness or prolonged invalidism, the 
name is put on the sick list for mini- 
strations by the pastor and members. 
If it is due to Sunday work during the 
church hour, this is noted. 

If it is plain indifference it becomes 
the worker’s duty to do all he or she 
tactfully can to renew their interest 
in church attendance and keep in 
touch with them. The worker, how- 
ever, is to contact them at intervals 
by phone, visit, letter, or whatever 
method may seem most expedient at 
the time, whether he is a regular at- 
tendant or not. 

One of the most important phases of 
this census, however, is the checking 
of new church prospects, either by con- 
fession or by transfer of membership. 
Each member and each family is 
checked for growing children old 
enough to make a confession or to be 
members of one of the Sunday School 
classes. Adult members, such as a 
father, mother, brother or sister, who 
has never made a confession nor trans- 
ferred membership are recorded. Then 
each family is asked to give names of 
any acquaintances who are not mem- 
bers or not affiliated with any church. 
These names are put down on the 
prospect list. 

All of this information is checked 
on each index card covering the mem- 
ber canvassed, and turned over to the 
church secretary who files it for later 
use. 

Also from the information shown by 
these cards is compiled a new card 
index of prospects. On each card is 
given all the information about the 
prospect that the voluntary worker has 
been able to gather. After this has 
been completely tabulated another call 
for voluntary workers is issued. For 
the most part, these will be the same 
workers who took part in the church 
census, but any new ones who are will- 
ing to serve are added. 

When enough volunteers have been 
secured to contact the list of prospects, 
they are requested to meet at a six 
o’clock supper some evening at the 
church. The atmosphere of comrade- 
ship and good cheer does something to 
the spirit of the workers and prepares 
them for the task at hand. After the 
supper, Dr. Nooe explains the purpose 
of the meeting and the needs of the 
job before them. He gives a few brief 
suggestions as to methods of approach 
to the prospects to be interviewed. He 
then takes the index cards, calls the 
name of each one, and a worker who 
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| “It is most gratifying,” I remarked 
to a fellow pastor, “to think of the 
comfort our church is bringing to its 
members in these dark days. But 
my heart goes out to those who need 
but don’t give themselves the solace 
of religion. If only there were a 
way to reach them .. .” 


EF 


= et 





3 “How do you know that a Caril- 
lon is out of the question? Tl 
wager that your own files include 
some individual who would be ever- 
| lastingly grateful for the privilege 
| of creating so inspiring a Memorial. 
Here’s a boyhood resident who made 
good in the big city. Write him!” 





Never shall I forget the joy of 
the donor on the day the Carillon 

was dedicated. Tears came to his 
| eyes as he listened to the music, ob- 
| served its effect on the listener, and 
| realized that for all time his gift 
| would contribute to the spiritual and 

cultural welfare of the town he loved. 





| 190 DEAGAN BUILDING 


| How | Carried the Message of 
Christianity to All the Community 





J. C. DEAGAN, 


ha 


“We found a way!” replied my 

friend. “Every day we carry the 
message of Christ to all the com- 
munity through the medium of 
sacred music played by our Carillon. 
Can you honestly think of any force 
more powerful or persuasive?” 





4 “IT am much intrigued by your 
suggestion, and amazed at the 
low cost of a genuine, automatically 
played Carillon. I have long wished 
to honor the memory of my parents 
and commemorate a happy child- 
hood. You may expect me soon to 
discuss the matter.” 
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may be acquainted with the prospect, 
or have some other avenue of approach, 
volunteers to see him. Otherwise, the 
name may be assigned from the stand- 
point of convenience to the worker who 
can contact him with the least sacri- 
fice of time. 

The workers at the meeting are 
paired off. Three or four cards are 
handed each pair for visit that eve- 
ning. The meeting then adjourns with 
prayer and couples scatter in every 
direction for two or three hours’ work 
before bedtime. 


They meet back at the church the 
next night for another supper, to re- 
port on their calls, and to get a new 
list. This is repeated a third evening, 
which winds up that particular cam- 
paign. 

As each call is made all information 
is tabulated on the back of the card 
which is filed at the church office for 
whatever follow-up work may be nec- 
essary. 


After each of these drives there is 
always an addition to the church roll 
and new members enlisted in service. 


This system pursued by Vine Street 
Church, not only gets results but it 
keeps up a sustained interest and en- 
thusiasm on the part of the volunteers. 
It builds a church loyalty as nothing 
else can do. The meetings preceding 
the work have the effect of arousing 
enthusiasm for the task at hand. When 
they meet back at the church after an 
evening of visitation they get a lot 
of fun and inspiration in reports of 
their contacts, and there never fails 
to be some lively experiences. After 
the reports are all made the workers 
go out for another evening’s work with 
increased enthusiasm. 


One of the most profitable results 
of the work are the new friendships 
each worker forms, not only for the 
church, but for himself. Every pros- 
pect contacted knows the two workers 
are sacrificing their time without a 
cent of remuneration for no other rea- 
son than because they are interested 
in him. He knows they are not 
prompted by any money or business 
consideration whatever. Because of 
this fact many volunteers have been 
able to form some lasting friendships 
which made the experience all the 
richer. 





WEALTH 


I would possess a host of lovely things, 
But I am poor and such joys may 


not be; 
So God Who lifts the poor and humblest 
king's 
Sent loveliness itself to dwell with 
me. 


Joyce Kilmer. 
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Golden Moments for Quiet 
Worship 


by Harry q: Schmidt’ 


HERE is nothing so annoying as 

a worship service alive with the 

low drone of voices as though a 
million busy bees were winging their 
endless way from flower to honey- 
comb. For some unaccountable reason, 
people discover the necessity for conver- 
sation in the House of God where silence 
before the Lord ought to prevail. What 
do they talk about? Certainly not 
about the Father and his loving kind- 
ness or about Jesus and his saving 
grace, if one who stands in the pulpit 
can judge by the expressions flickering 
across faces. It is unfortunate that 
the worst babblers are in the choir for, 
plainly seen of all, they set the tone 
of the whole worship service. Prob- 
ably the solution for this difficulty is 
to have a brief prayer meeting with 
the choir and the officers of the church 
just before the processional; but in 
some smaller churches it is impossible 
to find a meeting place prior to the 
service. If the admonition to silence 
found at the head of many church 
bulletins and sometimes written on the 
walls of the church itself is any indi- 
cation, the problem is annoying to 
many pastors. 

Here, in our church, we have tried 
to avoid the distraction by deliberately 
creating silent times when the whole 
body of worshippers is encouraged to 
wait silently and patiently upon the 
Lord. There are usually three such 
periods in the service. The first comes 
directly after the entrance of the pas- 
tor and the choir into the chapel. We 
call this period, The Preparation for 
Worship, and introduce it with a medi- 
tative hymn. The congregation and 
choir remain seated during this hymn, 
the pastor standing before the pulpit, 
the Bible open before him and his head 
bowed in reverence. This has the 
effect of bringing the whole congrega- 
tion to silence, too. 

The second period of silence comes 
well along in the service at a place 
called, The Worship of God Through 
Consecration. The first step in that 
consecration is the consecration of self 
and from there we move naturally to 
the consecration of our possessions. 
The pastor tries to use this period to 
direct the mind in some channel, call- 
ing attention to the eternal truths of 
God which get scant attention in this 





*Minister, Northminister Presbyterian Church, 
Spokane, Washington. 


busy world. It is his purpose to en- 
courage his people to cultivate little 
islands of silence in their daily living 
where, safe from rushing winds, they 
may cultivate the listening-ear. It is 
an opportunity to pray not only with 
the lips but also with the ear. It is 
waiting for God to speak! For that 
reason we are to silently consecrate 
ourselves to God and his truth in sixty 
golden seconds of communion with him. 
Think of it, out of more than ten 
thousand seconds of life each week, 
we offer only sixty in quiet meditation. 
God is certainly given a short time to 
do his speaking to us. 


The third period of silence comes after 
the benediction and choral response. It 
is designed as a meditative moment 
for the contemplation of God’s word 
which has been read, for the eternal 
truth which the sermon has_ voiced, 
and for the definite commitment of 
ourselves to the application of his way 
to life. So the worship services end 
as they begin: in silent attendance 
upon the Lord. It is a recognition of 
the fact that the presence of the Lord 
is the essence of worship, that conse- 
crated lives are the power of God unto 
salvation; and that without God, we of 
ourselves can do nothing. There is 
thus an orderly and logical procession 
to worship: it is an invitation to the 
Holy Spirit to come upon us, it is the 
acceptance of our consecration and the 
annointment by his power; and finally, 
it is sending us out as his witnesses. 

When our people feel that in their 
silent moments, these golden seconds 
each Sunday morning will be looked 
forward to with eager longing. They 
will be effectively used as a means of 
linking the worshipper with the Fa- 
ther. The harassing buzz of conver- 
sation will soon pass away and the 
people will listen for the voice of God. 


There is one warning worthy of con- 
sideration: experience has proven that 
these golden quiet times cannot be used 
effectively without adequate mental and 
spiritual preparation of the pastor. 
People must see him silently worship- 
ping. He must direct them into their 
meditations or their minds will wan- 
der, their eyes stray, and their lips 
whisper. It will take persistence and 
courage to win complete silence, but 
this writer has the testimony of many 
that those golden moments each Sun- 
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day morning are God-sent. From them 
have sprung some family altars. How 
effective these quiet moments have be- 
come was witnessed to a few Sundays 
ago when the pastor introduced the lit- 
tle devotional booklet, “Today,” as a 
directive influence in meditation. A 
surprising number ordered the booklet 
for their own daily use. It is the con- 
viction of this writer that the appetite 
of hungry souls for God can and will 
only be appeased when we pastors get 
our people to wait patiently upon the 
Lord with a listening-ear. 





WHAT TEACHING IS 

Teaching is much like the raising 
of roses. A rose culturist uses certain 
procedures which have been discov- 
ered to be the laws of nature for rose 
growth. But hybrid teas would never 
reach their full beauty, if in addition 
to what the gardener does God were 
not at work through the sunshine, the 
shower and the fertile earth. The 
teacher learns how to teach from those 
who have discovered the laws of child 
nurture and personality growth but 
when the teacher has done his best he 
depends for real success, like the rose 
culturist, upon God, working and 
touching the lives of people in ways 
we only dimly understand. From The 
Minister As a Teacher by J. Elmer 
Russell; The Fenton Press. 





A CONTRAST 

Sometimes I set alongside one an- 
other in imagination a Salvation Army 
sister, with her inner life centered 
on Jesus Christ, her outer life work- 
ing in the filthiest slums of Manches- 
ter, and, let us say, one of our present- 
day dictators, bouncing about in his 
uniform, rattling the sword, posing in 
heroic postures, brooking no criticism, 
consumed with a will for power— 
power being equated in the last analy- 
sis with muscular strength. And one 
knows that the one is in the line of 
the true maturity and dignity of life, 
of the ultimate purpose and victory of 
God, whereas the other is just fun- 
damentally a fool, a very dangerous 
fool because a fool with a clever and 
crooked mind, but still fundamentally 
a fool. From The Healing Cross by 
Herbert H. Farmer; Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. 





Clyde Beatty has said that the most 
dangerous time in the life of an ani- 
mal trainer is when there are a num- 
ber of lions in the big ring. Then the 
least incident may start a dangerous 
fight. Animals which are quite docile 
when handled alone may become most 
unruly in the presence of other ani- 
mals. The more they get together, the 
more are they apt to fight. 
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HOLY TRINITY R. C. CHURCH 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


One of the many churches relighted 
with NOVELTY lighting fixtures 


The smaller church can also be relighted with authentically 
designed fixtures at moderate cost 


WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOG No. 57 


The Novelty Lighting Corp. 
2484 East 22nd Street Cleveland, Ohio 




















QA LASTING REMEMBRANCE 
1941 Triumphant Life Calendar 


Pastors, Teachers, Churches, Individuals, Radio Evangelists! 

Here is the ideal Christmas remembrance! A year-around 

spiritual uplift! Send the new 1941 ‘Triumphant Life’ 

Calendar to your friends the same as greeting cards. 

Offered with personal imprint at low cost. 

CHOICE OF 4 BEAUTIFUL ILLUSTRATIONS IN 6 ART COLORS 
1.*‘Christ inGethsemane’"’ 3. ‘‘Returning from Calvary’’ 

2. ‘*Christ on the Mount’’ 4. ‘‘For Satety and Guidance’"’ 
Twelve Outstanding Theme Thoughts; Sixty Choice Bible 
Texts. Eech month carries inspiring ‘*‘THEME THOUGHT 
and a select Scripture text is neatly printed in fancy script 
type for each week of the year.There are five Bible pas- 
sages on each of the twelve Theme Thoughts. 

SPECIAL CHURCH ATTENDANCE RECORD 
B. th the calendar pad is printed a special combination 
year at a glance calendar and a church attendance record. 


ATTRACTIVE QUANTITY PRICES 


ie calendar, 15c; 5 calendars, 14c each; 10 calendars, 
ty -2c each; 25 calendars cost you only $3.00; 50 calendars 
cost you $5.90; etc. l’rice includes envelopes. Personal 


































imprint at small extra cost, Full size 6 1-4 x 10 1-2 
inches. Folds to 5 1-4.x 6 1-4 inches. Mails for 1 1-2c in 
envelopes furnished. Send 15c for sample and full details. 


FURNISHED WITH ENVELOPE 
MAILS FOR I'c POSTAGE 


Order today from your Church Publishing House 























ULPIT FURNITURE 


Chairs. Communion Tables 
Baptismal Fonts. Etc 
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CHRI s TMAS 
Needs for Your Church 


NEW Folders — Offering Envelopes — 
Invitations — Programs — now ready! 
CHURCH WORLD PRESS, Inc. 
Auditorium Building Cleveland, Ohio 


Fine furniture at factory-to- 


Church prices. State your needs 


DE MOULIN BROS. & Co 


1163 S. 4th St 
GREENVILLE, ILLINOIS 
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THE THANKSGIVING TRUMPET 

Also in the day of your gladness, ye 
shall blow the trumpets.—Numbers 
10:10. 

The ancient Hebrews used the trum- 
pets to awaken the people on their 
holy days—their feasts and festivals. 
The trumpets were in special evidence 
at the joyous times of the year. They 
were symbolic of the brilliant and ju- 
bilant note in life. The sound of the 
trumpets, with their bold, positive, 
penetrating notes, are especially ap- 
propriate at Thanksgiving time. 

Who would deny that we are deeply 
in need of the voice of the trumpet in 
this time of confusion, uncertainty and 
disillusionment? We have our per- 
sonal troubles. We have the troubles 
of others. And then, there is our na- 
tion and the world today. We wonder 
if we can really observe Thanksgiving 
at all this year. We are inclined to 
sink under the burdens of a stricken 
world. Are not the notes of the trum- 
pet drowned out by the “wail of the 
crucified and the shouts of the auto- 








crats”? 

Certainly we may praise God in a 
loud voice that we live in a_ free 
America, that we are not slaves of the 
state, that we can worship God with- 
out interference, that we have the 
blessed treasures of democracy in our 
land. Again, we can praise God in a 
loud voice that, although the world is 
split apart in hostile armed-camps, the 
Christian churches of the world are 
moving in the direction of greater 
world-wide community as evidenced at 
Madras. 

The clear, glad note of the trumpet 
needs to be sounded in our religion. We 
have heard of trumpets giving forth 
an uncertain sound. We are apt to be 
too muffled in tone in regard to the 
things of the spirit. Why not speak of 
God and what he means to us? Why 
not speak in clear and certain notes of 
gratitude about God, Christ, the 
scriptures, the church and all the great 
treasures of our faith? 

McEwan Laws tells in an essay of 
a converted bugler who became a bug- 
ler in the Salvation Army Band. Each 
night he spoiled the hymn by blowing 
so hard that all the other instruments 
were drowned out. When rebuked, he 


would mend his ways for a while. But 
one Sunday night during a stirring 











Paul F. Boller 








hymn, he passed all bounds. “I am 
sorry,” he said, “sorry. I started care- 
fully remembering what you had said, 
but then the old trouble started again, 
for as the hymn went on and spoke of 
all that God had done for me, I felt, 
as I have always felt before, that the 
very best I could do was to show his 
praise by blowing the blooming trum- 
pet with all my might!” 


WHY GO TO CHURCH? 
A Sermon Outline 

And Jesus came to Nazareth where 
he was brought up, and he entered, as 
his custom was, into the synagogue on 
the sabbath day and stood up to read.” 
—Luke 4:16. 

It is a simple and indisputable fact 
that Jesus was a church-goer. He gave 
testimony to the importance of church 
attendance by being a regular attend- 
ant himself. 

Why does a Christian go to church? 

1. For the public and social worship 
of God. Jesus called his Father’s 
house “A House of Prayer.” 

2. For the blessing of fellowship with 
believers. 

3. To learn. “He increased in wis- 
dom and stature and in favor with 
God and man.” 

4. To give as well as get. Jesus par- 
ticipated actively in the worship. “He 


stood up to read.” 

5. As an example to others. It is an 
example that is habitual that counts 
for most. “As his custom was.” 

Surely none of us can afford to be 
the least bit indifferent to the institu- 
tion for which Jesus lived, for which 
he died and of church he is now the 
spiritual head. 


THE SERMON ON THE MOUNT 
Matthew 5, 6, 7 
A Sermon Series 
What Is Happiness? (5:2-3) 
The Blessed Life. (5:1-12) 
The Life That Blesses. (5:13-14) 
Fulfillment in Christ. (5:17) 
Exceeding in Righteousness. (5:20) 
Inwardness of the Kingdom. (5:21- 
99 
The Second Mile. 
The Love of God. (5:43-48) 
Christian Perfection. (5:48) 
False and True Righteousness. (6:1) 
Earthly Treasures. (6:19-2-) 
The Successful Life. (6:20-21) 
The Cure for Care. (6:25) 
What Christ Put First. (6:33) 
How to Judge. (7:1-2) 
The Law of Equal Reaction. (7:2) 
How Pray? (7:7-8) 
Trustful Prayer. (7:9-11) 
Parting of the Ways. (7:12-14) 
Test of Faith and Character. (7:20) 
Saying and Doing. (7:21) 
Hearing the Word. (7:24) 
Hearing and Doing. (&:24 & 26) 


(5:41) 


SERMONS THAT CHANGE PEOPLE 
J. Elmer Russell 

There are three major changes a 
teaching pulpit may hope to bring 
about as people learn and develop. 

1. A change in ideas. Some “smart” 
people do not believe in God because 
by the word God they mean some cari- 
cature of God. Such persons think 
that they have all that makes life worth 
while without religion. They need to 
have their thinking clarified. Sermons 
aiming at making clear the thought of 
God and the value of religion to sophis- 
ticated or bewildered people are al- 
ways needed. 

2. A change in emotions. There are 
people who are irreverent, people who 
do not appreciate life’s highest values. 
It must be the aim of some sermons 
through appreciation teaching to kin- 
dle their imaginations. The teaching 
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We Have Prepared for Busy Pastors Beautiful and Impressive Christmas Message and Program Folders 


READY TO MAIL TO THEIR CONGREGATIONS 
Prepared by Capable Writers 


These messages are such that might flow from the Pastor’s 
heart at Christmastime. 


They are choice examples of beauty in design and coloring. 
Finished in bronze and silver. Size folded 6x8%. Sup- 
plied flat. Price, $1.50 per hundred, $6 for five hundred. 
$10 per thousand. White square envelopes, 35¢ per hundred. 





ENTIRELY DIFFERENT... 
You Must See our Beautiful Christmas Program Folders 
Rich and handsome examples of the color lithographic art. 


AND IF YOU NEED MONEY-RAISING HELPS 
The “Camel” Dollar in Dimes Collector 
The “Drum” Dollar in Dimes Collector 





Each scene brings the spirit of the church attendant into 
close harmony with sacred Christmas festival. 
They are useful in aiding worship and give happiness to 


the congregation. 





The “Christmas Star” Dollar in Dimes Collector 
The “Goodwill” Protected Slot Envelope Bank, etc. 


Our Sampler Packet Without Cost—Our Pastor’s Catalog of Timely Helps Yours for the Asking 


GOODENOUGH & WOGLOM COMPANY, Dept. 2, 296 Broadway, New York 
With Ninety-Two Years of History in Helping Churches and Sunday Schools 





sermon will seek to open the eyes of 
their minds so that they will see and 
appreciate the greatness and the good- 
ness of God, so that Jesus and his way 
of life may become appealing and 
alluring and all controling. 

3. Change in purpose. Every teach- 
ing sermon will include this aim. Peo- 
ple do not attend public worship, they 
neglect prayer, they are stingy in- 
stead of generous, prejudiced instead 
of tolerant, because they have not 
learned the way of life. They need to 
be taught not only the attractiveness 
of Christian living but just how it is 
possible for them to become Christians 
and to live as followers of Jesus. The 
teaching sermon succeeds when those 
who listen are led to new and high re- 
solves. 


John Muir 


Climb the mountains and get their good 
tidings. 

Nature’s peace will flow into you as 
sunshine flows into trees. 

The winds will blow their own fresh- 
ness into you, 

And the storms their energy, 

While cares will drop away from you 
like the leaves of autumn. 


A. Lawrence Lowell 
Let us bear in mind that a good 
citizen’s first duty to the public is to 
preserve his own moral integrity. 


Canon Shepherd 
The only hope of avoiding war is to 
accept Christianity as a way of life. 
Not only in our private affairs, but in 
all public and international affairs. 


THANKSGIVING DAY 
Susan Coolidge 


This is the day chosen and set apart 
For us to count the good gifts He has 
given. 


And for each blessing, with a grateful 


heart 

To thank the gracious Father up in 
Heaven. 

Shakespeare 

God’s goodness hath been great to 
thee; 

Let never day or night unhallowed 
pass, 

But still remember what the Lord 
hath done. 


Henry Warren Rugg 
I speak as a man and a patriot when 
1 say that, above everything else, the 


nation needs a rebaptism of the old | 
Puritan faith in God and loyalty to the | 
Bible,—a renewal of the spirit which | 


in olden time pervaded New England 
and which caused the fathers to lay 
the foundations of both social and po- 
litical life on what they believed to be 
the basis of rectitude and truth. 

Let their faith and piety be ours— 
ours to improve upon if possible, with 
the aids of new light and progress— 
ours to spread abroad over the whole 
land as the best contributions of New 
England to American greatness,— 
curs to transmit to posterity as the 
most precious legacy to Christian 
civilization. 


Oswald W. S. McCall 


If nations sow greed and pride | 


through generations, shall God be 
chided if they reap wars, revolutions, 
or depressions? God cannot stop the 
harvest and retain the moral order. 
From The Hand of God; Harper & 
Brothers. 


Ella Wheeler Wilcox 


God, what a world, if man in street | 


and mart, 
Felt that same kinship of the human 
heart, 
(Turn to page 123) 
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@ Beazley hymnbooks have won the 
approval of churches everywhere. 
These master books provide the best 
in hymns, songs, responsive readings, 
and orders of worship. They will bring 
new beauty to your church service. 

“SERVICE HYMNAL” — Ideal for general 
use. Contains 745 musical numbers and Re- 
sponsive Readings. In cloth, 75c per copy or 
handsome overtone binding, $1.00. 

“PRAISE HIM’’—A favorite collection of 

standard hymns and stirring Gospel songs for 

Church and Sunday School. 323 numbers, 

| Bible Readings, Orders of Service and Selected 
Poems. Offered in cloth, 50c per copy and 
handsome overtone binding, 65c. 

““REVIVAL GEMS No. 3’/—Just the book for 

| special meetings and group use. Contains 70 

favorites. Paper binding, 10c per copy. 

Mail coupon for sample copies and dis- 

counts on quantity orders. You may 

return samples without obligation. 


| SAMUEL W. BEAZLEY & SONw/ 70p4)* 















I SAMUEL W. BEAZLEY & SON 
523 Plymouth Ct., Dept. CM, Chicago 

| |. Please send returnable copy of [J ‘Service Hymnal” 

| | (1) “Praise Him” [( “Revival Gems No. 3” 


Indicate binding desired__— 
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There are members in your church 
who will wish to patronize “Dry Hotels.” 
We suggest that you pass this list on 
to them either by publishing it in your 
church calendar or by clipping it from 
the magazine and posting it on the 
church bulletin board. 


BUCK HILL FALLS, PA. 

THE INN—300 fireproof rooms in an estate of 
5,000 acres. Utmost in sports. Selected clientele. 
Three hours from New York and Philadelphia. 
Chas. N. Thompson, Mgr. 


EAST NORTHFIELD, MASS. 

THE NORTHFIELD & CHATEAU—Golf and 
outdoor sports on our 250-acre estate. Indoor 
entertainment. Traditional New England hospi- 
tality. Open all year. A. Gordon Moody, Mgr. 


NEW YORK 
HAMILTON—143 West 73rd Street. 
Endicott 2-7400. 350 rooms—$2.50 up. 
ettes. A fine residential apartment hotel. 


Wilson. Mgr. 
PHILADELPHIA 


NORMANDIE—36th and Chestnut Streets. 250 
rooms—$2.50 up. S. B. Dobbs, Gen’l Mgr. 

ROBERT MORRiIS—Arch and 17th Street. 208 
rooms—$2.50 up. In the heart of Philadelphia. 
Running ice water, private baths in all rooms 
Banquet and meeting rooms. Louis E. Pike. 
Mer 

THE WHITTIER—140 North 15th Street. Owned 
and operated by Philadelphia Young Friends As- 
sociation. Rooms with running water—$1.50 to 
$2.00. With private bath—$2.50 up. F. M. 
Scheibley, Mgr. 


SWARTHMORE, PA. 
STRATH HAVEN INN—A _ suburban 


Telephore 
Kitchen- 
Wm. L. 


hotel. 
With 
F. M. Scheibley, Owner and 


Rooms with running water—$1.50 to $2.00. 
private bath—$2.50. 
Mgr. 











SUPERIOR QUALITY 


‘38 GOWNS 


PULPIT 

Willsie gowns are made ot 
finer materials, cut on full 
pattern and hand tailored 
throughout. Give better ap- 
pearance, wear longer. Yet 
they cost no more. Write 
for sample and prices. 


PAUL A. WILLSIE CO. 
Smith Bldg., Omaha, Nebr. 
457 W. Fort St., Detroit, Mich. 
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Assets Which Cannot be Duplicated 


There is a place for a duplicating machine but it is not for 
printing the church paper. 

















By Rev. D. A. Gregg 








DUPLICATING machine of some 

sort is a necessity in the equip- 

ment of the pastor who keeps 
abreast of these surging times. Equally 
so is the parish paper. One can get 
along after a fashion without either. 
So he can without an auto and with 
but few books. But to do his best 
work in the best way for this age these 
are some of the working tools of the 
pastor which he pays more dearly for 
being without than it would cost to 
possess them. 

However, when I hear a_ brother 
pastor say he has a duplicating ma- 
chine and can print his own parish 
paper, and therefore does not see why 
he should pay good money to have The 
National Religious Press print it for 
him, I want to have a talk with him. 
I am certain that I can be of some 
help to him. If I am mistaken in that 
opinion, then he has some light for me 
on this subject. 

First of all, I want to see a copy 
of the parish paper printed on a dup- 
licating machine and compare it with 
my own paper, which I think but an 
average, printed for me by The Na- 
tional Religious Press. I wonder if 
the said brother really gets out an up- 
to-date parish paper, or prints an en- 
larged bulletin which is too large to 
fill the place of the worth-while bul- 
letin, and far too small to do the work 
of a valuable parish paper, and there- 


by has neither, when with far less ex- 
pense and worry to say nothing of loss 
of time, he might have both. And I 
believe in both. There is a place for 
both. Each can supplement the other. 


I know from my own experience as 
a printer that if the pastor puts as 
much printed material into his parish 
paper as I get into mine and does his 
own work on a duplicating machine, 
that man will have little time left for 
anything else between dates of publi- 
cation for this parish paper. From 
the point of time saving alone, you 
cannot afford to get out a real parish 
paper with a duplicating machine. 

Besides the matter of saving time, 
there are so many things which are 
valuable assets to a parish paper 
which a duplicating machine cannot 
even imitate, much less duplicate. I 
hear some one say “but I have a ma- 
chine which will duplicate anything.” 
Not so fast, brother. I once thought 
that about sermons. That was when 


I preached great sermons. When I 
had not preached long, I tried my 
duplicating machine on one of the 


sainted Bishop Galloway’s sermons. It 
was away out in the cross-road school 
house appointment of Texas. My peo- 
ple had not read Galloway. But my 
what a mess my perfectly good dup- 
licating machine made of the bishop’s 
fine mesage! I have never forgotten 
either the sermon or the duplication, 
but in that effort I broke my duplicator. 

The splendidly illustrated cover 
pages furnished by The National Reli- 
gious Press for the parish papers tell 
stories of immeasurable _ spiritual 
evaluation to the minds of our Chris- 
tian readers which long and well writ- 
ten pages of printed matter could 
never so vividly portray to the mind. 
And no duplicating machine on earth 
can furnish such pictures. Among 
other things this is a picture age. The 
pastor who fights the picture instead 
of harnessing it to his message loses 
a tremendous asset for good. So far 
I have found no other source which 
furnishes me such a large field of pic- 
ture printing to draw from as does the 
use of the syndicate matters available 
to parish papers by The National Re- 
ligious Press. 

Use your duplicating machine for 
special pastoral letters, Sunday bul- 
letins, special programs, etc., but give 
all those matters additional value by 
having a parish paper. You need both. 
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Sermon Scrap Book 
(From page 121) 
Which makes them, in the face of fire 
and flood, 
Rise to the meaning of True Brother- 
hood. 


A PRAYER 
Henry van Dyke 
Born November 10, 1852 
Lord of the wind and waves, by 
whose unchanging law nature is gov- 


erned, help me to journey bravely 


through Thy world. 

I ask no more that Thou shouldst 
turn the tide and breeze to favor me, 
for Thou hast other ships upon the 
sea, and other pilgrims on the earth, 
whose ways are not mine. 

But give me a heart to take the 
weather as it comes; 

And whether I must face the gale 
or travel with the wind, teach me to 
go forward steadily and cheerfully, 

And bring me home at last for 
Christ’s sake. Amen. 


A THANKSGIVING PRAYER 
I. M. Atwood 


We thank Thee, our Father, that by 
Thy aid we may have in the bleakest 
winter a summer of the soul. 

In dreariest days glimpses of cloud- 
less skies; 

Amid dangers and discomforts the 
peace of God that passeth understand- 
ing. 

We thank Thee devoutly for our 
home, our friends, our books; 

For our abiding faith in truth and 
goodness; 

For fellowship with noble minds, 

For hours of sacred communion. 


PRAYER AND THANKSGIVING 

The mighty men of prayer in the 
Bible, and the mighty men of prayer 
throughout the ages of the church’s 
history have been men who were much 
given to thanksgiving and praise. Da- 
vid was a mighty man of prayer, and 
how his Psalms abound with thanks- 
giving and praise. The apostles were 
mighty men of prayer; of them we 
read that “they were continually in 
the temple, praising and blessing God.” 
Paul was a mighty man of prayer, and 
how often in his epistles he bursts out 
in definite thanksgiving to God for 
definite blessings and definite answers 
to prayers. Jesus is our model in 
prayer as in everything else. We find 
in the study of his life that his man- 
ner of returning thanks at the sim- 
plest meal was so noticeable that two 
of his disciples recognized him by this 
after his resurrection. From How to 
Pray by R. A. Torrey; Fleming H. 
Revell Company. 


| 





| 
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A Size and Style 


for Every Need m mgs 
: PSALTER 

The answer to your needs in Church 7 

bulletin boards, for indoor and out- 7 34 


door use, with or without illumination, 7 HYMNS 
will be found in the new ACME cata- & 
log No. 540. Send for it now and solve 7 252 
your changeable bulletin problems. 7 43 
AGME BULLETIN & DIRECTORY BOARD CorP. | 154 
37 East 12th St., New York, N. Y. 
607 So. Hill St., Los Angeles, Calif. sian ; 











PLAN NOW FOR Christmas... 


LARGE sample packet of printed and lithographed Christmas supplies is awaiting you! It con- 

tains an unusually attractive line of pastor’s personal greeting cards, Christmas announcement 

folders and bulletins, collection envelopes, pastoral letters and many other printed aids for the 
Christmas season. Write today for your sample packet. It’s free. 


THE WOOLVERTON PRINTING COMPANY, Cedar Falls, Iowa 


Perhaps we can save you money on your next printing order. May we quote you? 











STAINED GLASS EFFECTS 


At Low Costs 


Through the use of “Windowphanie” plain glass windows 
can be transformed into rich, colorful designs. Easily 
applied. 

Ask for free samples 





65 Fifth Avenue Cc. M. MALZ New York City 






































Homiletic Digest 


Fourth Year of Publication | 
(Formerly Sermon Digest) | 





A Journal devoted exclusively to Homiletic Material. Each 
Issue contains ninety pages of valuable helps to ministers, includ- 
ing—Full Length Sermons by Representative Pastors; Digest of 
Sermons; Prayer Meeting Talks; Sermon Outlines; Exegesis; 
Illustrations; Quotable Poems; Selected Clippings, Etc. 


| 
| 
Used and praised by Clergymen everywhere. Circulation | 
reaching every State in the Union and nineteen foreign coun- | 
tries. 


Strong Staff of Contributing Editors. 


Price Reduced — Was $3.00 
NOW $2.00 Per Year 


FREE—A Dollar Book of Sermons, “Crossroads on Life’s 
Highway,” (while they last) with each new subscription. 


Homiletie Digest Co. 


Petersburg, Virginia 
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Labor Speaks For All 
ae, the Workers of Alimericd, grateful for the rich heritage which 


has been ours as a result of the farseeing statesmanship and devotion of 
the fathers of our country, and in view of the war now devastating the 
world, declare ourselves in favor of the following principles and programs: 


To have universal respect for human rights bestowed upon mankind 
by their Creator. 

To accord to all others the same privileges we enjoy, remembering 
our duty to them, as well as the rights which we demand for ourselves. 

To seek through brotherhood the destruction of bitterness, prejudice, 
and hatred; the elimination of selfishness through sacrifice; and the 
removal of injustice through equity. 

To avoid discrimination on account of creed, color or nationality, and 
to give to all complete freedom of réligion, press and assembly, insofar as 
they do not interfere with the rights of others. 

To encourage, in their desire for an enduring peace and freedom, the 
peoples in other lands who are suffering because of tyranny, oppression, 
vain glory, envy, and hatred. 

To accept obedience to a government which accords justice, liberty, 
fellowship and fraternity to all its citizens. 

To maintain our national heritage and to resolve upon a firm deter- 
mination to fight for its defense. 

To give to every individual a chance to make a living, and create a 
life, based upon social and economic fairness. 

To live honestly, hurt nobody, and to render to every man his due. 

To transmit to succeeding generations the heritage which has been 
ours by extending to the whole of life the high principles which were 
recognized and established by our fathers. 





CHARLES STELZLE. 
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The illustration above shows, in reduced size, a 
poster which Dr. Stelzle, veteran church and labor 
leader, has sent to more than 1,000 Labor Council 
headquarters throughout the country. At the 
same time it is being reproduced in many trade 
journals. 

This is part of a program of Dr. Stelzle’s through 
which he serves both the interests of labor and 
the church. Another service consists of a weekly 


release to labor papers. It is estimated that more 
than 10,000,000 people read the contributions 
through the pages of the various journals. Two 
new series have just been started; one is for the 
Negro papers, a second for small town papers. 
The personal contribution of Dr. Stelzle to 
democracy is a colossal one. Perhaps he will send 
you a poster for your church if you wish it. His 
address is 512 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
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When property is placed before the , 
judgment seat of Christ, the verdict 
comes clear that stewardship is de- | 
pendent on evangelism. Evangelism is 
dependent on stewardship. 


* * * 


Stewardship only comes when God 
works Christ into our lives. While it | 
has its own laws, stewardship is not 
God’s law. It is God’s life expressing 
itself in our possessions, be they great 
or small. 


When your church conducts its finan- 
cial canvass, you ought to grasp its 
meaning. It is made not just to pay 
bills, ligitimate as that would be. Nor 
is it really made to ask: How much 
will you give? It asks, Are you keep- | 
ing the faith? Yes, and beyond that, 
it asks even a greater question: Have 
you the faith? And does the faith 
have you? 


FREE! Send for samples of our sound 


For the International Sunday School Lessons 


MANUAL OF VISUAL TEACHING 





“One picture is worth 10,000 words.’’---Chinese Proverb. 


New ; Instructive : Fascinating ° Clever 
of art cut-out objects. Thus the 
Gospel can be presented with word [ 
and action—a tremendous asset in | 
holding the interest of the pupils. 
All drawings required are com- 
plete in the Manual, with simple 


and easily understood instructions. 


HIS Manual has been devised 
to portray scriptural truth to 
the younger classes in a way 
they cannot forget. It (1) teaches 
the International Sunday School 
lesson, and (2) makes an applica- 
tion of the lesson—both by means 





Manual of 
VISUAL TEACHING 


‘THE EYE TO THE HeanT 


Published quarterly 


Sunday School papers and quarterlies $1.00 


CHRISTIAN PUBLICATIONS, Inc. 
1572 North Third St., Harrisburg, Pa. 














Write Dr. Henry E. Tralle, care “Church Management,” regarding any prob- 
lems connected with church building or remodeling, or with furnishings and 
equipment. He can help you and save you money. 

Address 


HENRY EDWARD TRALLE 


715 8th St., N. W., Washington, D.C. OR “Church Management,” 1900 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, 0. 












































The illustration above shows the new Micro-Tuned Chimes 
offered by the Sundt Engineering Company of Chicago. It is a 
25 chime, 37 note, keyboard operated system. 
Loud speakers pick up the notes and they are played through 
The manufacturers claim very accurate 
tuning for these chimes. They insist that the tuning is within 1/5000 


piano. 
the tower of the church. 


of 1% to tuning fork accuracy. 





BIBLE TEACHING FILMS 


An astonishingly effective medium to increase 
church and Sunday School attendance, and to 
bring new vision, enthusiasm and _ spiritual 
uplift, and souls to a saving knowledge of the 
Lord Jesus Christ. 


C. O. BAPTISTA FILMS 
325 W. Huron St. Chicago, III. 






















IHE BEST OF THEIR KIKD 
Workmanship Unsurpassed 
Outfitters to over 2500 
schools, colleges, churches 
and seminaries. 
Write for catalog. 


Mc. CARTHY & SIMON inc. 





Cotablished [le 
7-9 WEST 36ST. NEW YORK.WY 














MOTION PICTURES 


(TALKING and SILENT) 
FOR CHURCH USE 
Send for Big Free Catalogue 
IDEAL PICTURES CORP. 


28 East 8th Street 2402 West 7th Street 
Chicago Los Angeles 























MARY EMMA APRONS 
will assist you in raising additional 
funds for your church 


Mary Emma Mfg. Co. 


72 Second Avenue Kingston, Pa. 























It is played like a 








ELEPHANT BOY with Sabu 
{6mm. Sound Film Feature 
Based on “Toomai of the Elephants’’ 
By RUDYARD KIPLING 
| Send for Catalog of 2,000 Subjects 
||| WALTER O. GUTLOHN, Inc. 


35 West 45th St., Dept. K-11, New York City 
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Geo. H. Newton 
Manager 
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Your HOTEL/ 
in NEW YORK 


You get a possessive attitude 
towards The Shelton, once 
you've stayed here... You feel 
it’s ‘your’ hotel in New York 
... Explained, perhaps, by 
the warm welcome you always 
receive, your pleasant room 
and the club facilities, swim- 
ming pool, gymnasium, roof 
solarium, library—available to 
you without extra charge. 


Single Rooms $2.25 to $5 
Double Rooms $4.50 to $7 


(SHELTON HOTEL 


LEXINGTON AVE., at 49th ST. 








EASTERN BAPTIST THEOLOGICAL 
SEMINARY 

Through a very regrettable error the 
Eastern Theological Seminary of Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania, was omitted 
from the seminary list of both the 
1939 and 1940 editions of our Church 
Management Directory. This semin- 
ary is affiliated with the Northern 
Baptist Convention. It has a faculty of 
twenty-three headed by Dr. Gordon 
Palmer. The latest published statis- 


| tics show a full-time enrollment of 235 
| and fifteen part-time students. 





CLERGYMEN ENLIST IN BIRTH 
CONTROL DRIVE 


Hartford, Connecticut—The Connec- 


| ticut Committee to make Birth Control 





| legal has begun preparations for an ex- 


pected enrollment of at least 500 
clergymen to aid actively in the cam- 
paign to make birth control practice 
legal in this state, it is reported here. 
The committee is composed of clergy- 
men from 13 communities and nine dif- 
ferent denominations. 

Immediate protest came from Rev. 
Austin F. Munich, diocesan director of 
parochial schools at Hartford, who de- 
clared that the steady decrease in the 
enrollment in elementary schools in 
Connecticut, which declined by 58,587 
pupils from 1928 to 1938, is cause for 
the gravest alarm. 


Father Munich warned that “blue- 


| bloods and plutocrats” are planning to 





OMMUNION WARE OF QUALITY 
a 


In Aluminum or Silver Plate 
a URW, BEST MATERIALS “LOWEST PRICES 
13 Stay FINEST WORKMANSHIP 


a Send for Illustrated Catalog 
ices tienmncenceniijlintniinniate e “i 


INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION 0 
ROOM 


362 (701-03 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIAPA. 





legalize birth control clinics. 





PROTESTS “UNCOMPLIMENTARY” 
ROLE OF MOVIE PASTORS 


Freeport, Ill.—Bishop Charles S&S. 


Selecman of the Methodist Church has 


gone on record here in protest against 





those movies which depict Protestant 
ministers and churchmen in “question- 
able and uncomplimentary” roles and 
make them the butt of jokes. 

Speaking at the 101st meeting of the 
Rocky River conference, Bishop Selec- 
man challenged “all united Protestant- 
ism to rise up and protest this infamous 
situation in the motion picture indus- 
try.” 

“Protestant ministers are always 
made to look silly in the movies,” he 
said. 





PROTESTANTS JOIN IN “SERVICE 
OF INTERCESSION” 


New York—A “Service of Interces- 
sion and Commitment,” representing 
all of New York’s Protestant churches, 
and in which more than 500 clergymen, 
both white and Negro, participated, 
was held here at the Cathedral of St. 
John the Divine. Purpose of the serv- 
ice was to increase “Christian effec- 
tiveness” among church workers and 
teachers. 

Mayor Fiorello H. LaGuardia, one of 
the principal speakers, told the gather- 
ing that “once-a-week religion won’t 
do. We must have religion seven days 
a week, twenty-four hours a day.” 

Church federations of Greater New 
York sponsored the service. 





PACIFIST CLERGYMAN REVERSES 
STAND 

Cleveland—Dr. Harold C. Phillips, 
minister of the First Baptist Church of 
Greater Cleveland and a former 
pacifist leader, has joined the ranks of 
churchmen who believe that the cause 
of Britain should be supported. 

In announcing his new stand to his 
congregation, Dr. Phillips said: 

“We agree with the pacifist that war 
is a colossal evil, a sin, but we believe 
that to stand by and see one’s country 
robbed and raped by a predatory nation 
is also evil. The choice is now not be- 
tween war which is evil and peace 
which is good, but between two evils. 
We must either defend ourselves or 
allow the priceless values which we 
have inherited from our fathers, the 
work of centuries, to be destroyed.” 





PROTEST USE OF CHURCH 
BUILDINGS 

Danville, Virginia—A group of min- 
isters of this city have raised objection 
to the opening of churches on October 
16 in order that they may serve as reg- 
istration precincts, according to How- 
ard Rogers, chairman of the city elec- 
toral board. 

Two Danville churches offered their 
buildings to be used as registration 
centers. The offers were accepted by 
Rogers. 
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and 


like these. 


OUR TIMES 


What Has the Bible to Say? 


A Study Guide for Adult Classes 
for the Individual 


By Dwight J. Bradley 


STIMULATES THINKING 
LEADS TO NEW INSIGHTS AND CONVICTIONS 


Reader 


The Bible holds the central place in this study. Through suggestions 
for its intelligent reading and use, one is shown how to build anew a 
theology, a social philosophy, and an understanding of the laws of 
psychology which give meaning and purpose to life and religion in times 


50 cents 





14 Beacon St. 
Boston, Mass. 





THE PILGRIM PRESD 


19 S. LaSalle St. 
Chicago, IIl. 











Gleanings From the Past 


Good for Today 
Selected ly Richard W. Mansfield P 


ELIGION is the biggest and 

R brightest and grandest thing that 

can come into any man’s life, 

transforming every power and inspir- 

ing every energy, bathing it in peace 

and flooding it with joy.—Hugh Black. 
* ce * 

Though “an idol is nothing in the 
world” there is nothing more real in 
the world than idolatry. Putting some- 
thing else in God’s place, making a 
God of something else than God—that 
is a very real transaction.—R. W. Bar- 


bour. 
* * ok 


There is a progress in the apprehen- 
sion of God’s will, which is the result 
of obedience. As we walk in the light, 
a growing sensitiveness develops, so 
that while God had at first to take us 
by the arms and fairly push us along. 
Later we respond to his voice, and even 
to his very look. In the pathway of 
obedience has been created a moral 
correspondence, and that which used to 
be deliberate is now instinctive.—J. 
Stuart Holden. 

* * * 

There is but one thing that matters. 
It is that God’s will should be done. 
The ultimate issue will be perfect com- 
pensation for the pathway that leads 
thereto.—C. Campbell Morgan. 

*” * * 

If the United States secularized her 

Sabbaths, she would not endure a hun- 


*Superintendent of B. P. Learned Mission, New 
London, Connecticut. 


dred years.—Daniel Webster. 
* * *” 

The Lord ... brought me up.. 
out of an horrible pit, out of the miry 
day and set my feet upon a rock. ... He 
hath put a new song into my mouth, 
even praise unto our God.—Psalms 11: 
1-3. 

i +S * 

A strong and happy man on his way 
through the world, singing for joy that 
he has escaped the pit and the quick- 
sand, is the great argument for the sav- 
ing God to which men will listen... . 
Let the music of thy praise be heard 
then. Cast into expression thy heart’s 
gratitude. Let love become melodious 
in the way of the Lord’s appointing. 
And many whom thou shalt never see 
with the mortal eye shall hear and 
shall learn through thy song to trust 
in the Lord thy Redeemer.—Ozora L. 
Davis. 

e+ * 

When God made this world, he did it 
without any of us.... But at this time 
God is building a world utterly 
grander than this changeable sphere: 
He is building a regenerate humanity 
and we can be co-workers with him. 
There is not one of us but may make 
a real contribution to that living 
temple of the regenerate race, that no 
Nebuchadnezzar shall spoil, not one of 
us but may add a jewel to the building 
of the new Jerusalem, the city of the 
living God, that the torch of no Titus 
shall consume.—W. L. Watkinson. 
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Fasy To Raise'25.00 or More 





with this New 


BANK 
PLAN 















| al 

on Ld ES 
(Nod O 1TH LAP CO 
——— — you GET QUICK CASH 
Take your money raising and financial problems 


out of the charity class. Give donators value 
for their money, and they will give more quickly 
and more freely. Churches, Societies and Sun- 


day Schools find it easy to raise money with the 
“New Bank Plan.” A beautiful gold finish lapel 
cross (to be worn on coat or dress) is given 


FREE to each contributor. 


Write at once for full details of our New Bank 
Plan that make fund raising a success. You can 


raise any amount desired with this 
new plan. Surprisingly how $25.00 or 
more can be raised quickly and easily 
for any church purpose. 

Cut shows the exact size of the Cross 


THE STELZ COMPANY 


267 West 17th Street New York 














Write Dr. Henry E. Tralle, care 

“Church Management,” regarding 

any problems connected with church 

building or remodeling, or with fur- 

nishings and equipment. He can 

help you and save you money. 
Address 


HENRY EDWARD TRALLE 
715 8th Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 
OR 


“Church Management,” (900 Euclid Avenue 
Cleveland, Ohio 






































Our pews excel in 
beauty, comfort and 
fine workman ship. 
i Every architectural 
jj style. See them before 
i} you buy. All types of 
Church Furniture built 
a — Catalog on 
lest. 
KELTNER MFG. CO. 8! 













































Main St., Ashley, Ohio 


DeLong & Delsone 


Bormerly of DéLione Burnimure G. 
1505 RACE ST, PORES PIA, PA. 
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ChRARECEL Rehovamions 


Sunday School Equipment €tc. 
BROWN- BORHEK CO Associates 


PLANT: BETHLEHEM: PENNA. 
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Weary of Well Doing 


‘ 


F GREAT many people are en- 
gaged in doing good, but gosh 
’ding it, they do it without tak- 
ing into consideration anything that 
anyone else is doing and their effort is 
wasted.” 

Uncle Josh was ready for a story. 
He always used one for his instruction. 

“A great many years ago my grand- 
daddy went one Saturday afternoon to 
buy a suit of clothes to wear to church 
on Sunday. He found a good suit. The 
price was $7.50 if he took it as it was; 
$7.75 if he had the storekeeper shorten 
the pants which were about one inch 
too long. 

“Granddaddy was not a man to waste 
money so he laid down $7.50 and took 
the suit. 

“That night he laid it out and ex- 
plained to grandma that she would 
have to turn tailor for a few minutes. 
Grandma did not like that very well 
and she told him that she would not 
do it. So granddaddy, heartsick, worry- 
ing about his Sunday clothes, went to 
bed. 

“Grandma got to thinking and de- 
cided that she had been cruel. So she 
took the suit, cut off the bottoms of the 
pants, hemmed and pressed them, said 
her prayers and went to bed. 


“Aunt Hetty in her room got to 
thinking about that suit. She thought 
that Grandma had been too severe with 


Granddaddy. So she came down stairs, 
took the suit, cut off the legs of the 
trousers, hemmed them, pressed them, 
said her prayers and went to bed. 

“After a while Granddaddy woke up. 
He thought of that suit. Being an in- 
dependent sort of creature he decided 
to tailor his own suit. He went to the 
living room, took the pants, cut them 
off, hemmed and pressed them, and 
then he went to bed. 


“You see, Grandma, Aunt Hetty and 
Grandpa each did a good deed but they 
didn’t count for much because they did 
not get together on the program.” 

“The story is a good one, Uncle 
Josh,” I said. “But I am interested in 
one thing. Did Granddaddy wear the 
suit to church the next day.” 

“Yes, he did,” said Uncle Josh. “It 
sort of shocked every one when he 
walked down the aisle. After the serv- 
ice the preacher asked about it and how 
it happened. 

“The preacher had a good laugh at 
that and said that it was just that sort 
of thing that made him weary of well 
doing.” 





Toward a More Efficient Chureh 


Ideas to Help Users of the Mimeograph 


N the opposite page is repro- 

duced one page of the new big 

book just released by the Pres- 
byterian Theological Seminary of Chi- 
cago, Illinois. The work of preparing 
the book has been done under the lead- 
ership of Dr. Norman E. Richardson, 
who has had the assistance of many 
minister collaborators. The result is a 
volume of 279 pages, 84x11 inches in 
size which literally gives hundreds of 
designs of mimeograph uses. 


It is going to be our privilege to re- 
produce a page of these each month 
during the winter and spring issues. 
They will be reproduced in size large 
enough to be of use to those who trace 
their stencils. The themes will be 
varied to suit the season. 


The big volume has more than the 
designs; it was written to give clergy- 
men a necessary source book for pro- 
motion ideas. There are lots of them 
here. We can use but a small portion 


of the material in our pages. 

The book is available to our readers 
who may wish to secure a copy. The 
cost is $3.25. You may send your re- 
mittance to the office of Church Man- 
agement or, if you prefer, it may go 
direct to the seminary in Chicago. One 
reason the cost has been kept so low 
is that it has been produced as a sem- 
inary project. 





The Birmingham Daily Mail carried 
this item. “There is always something 
to be thankful for. At first sight 
having one’s jaw broken might be 
thought an exception to the rule. A 


northern vicar, for whom a clumsy den- | 
operation, has | 


tist performed this 
learned to the contrary. Among other 
troubles it brought with it the inabil- 
ity to preach more than ten minutes. 
Ever since his church has been filled 
to overflowing, and the lucky man, 
unnoticed before, has had several eligi- 
ble offers of preferment.” 
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Gold Embossed 
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CENTRAL UNIVERSITY (estab. 1896) has en- 
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university work by correspondence. Competent 
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information and catalog 


CENTRAL UNIVERSITY 
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I-I-I-I 
Editor, Church Management: 

Some time ago I took a trial sub- 
scription to Church Management. I 
find no department of the magazine 
that interests me. I find the editorial 
policy disgusting. I should be very 
happy to have my subscription discon- 
tinued at any time. 

Dalton Eugene McDonald, 
Delafield, Wisconsin. 


A KNOCKOUT 
Church Management: 
editorial, ‘Don’t Mention the 
is timely, convincing, and very 
It is amazing 
how little the leaders in this country 
appreciate the seriousness of the situa- 
tion facing America today. This is es- 
pecially true in areas removed from 
the coast. Some months ago, I said 
something about this in one of my 
labor articles. A sentence in your 
editorial is particularly striking. You 
say: “With the world burning up, our 
carefree, leisurely church leadership is 
a most amazing phenomenon.” And 
the story you had of the meeting of 
ministers in Chicago is a knockout. 
Charles Stelzle, 
New York City. 


Editor, 
Your 
War,” 


FULL $2.50 WORTH 
Editor, Church Management: 
I had decided not to renew. But the 


October issue brought a full $2.50 
worth. Therefore, I am reconsidering. 


| I will retrench somewhere else but I 
| will have Church Management. 


William H. Cole, 
Southbridge, Massachusetts. 


DOES NOT LIKE POLICY 
Editor, Church A 
The publishing in your magazine of 
the ad to give aid to the British can- 
cels my desire to have your magazine, 
at least until the editorial policy 
changes. Please do not renew my sub- 


scription. 


fanagement: 


S. Buchmueller, 
Kankakee, Illinois. 


Theo. 


IT’S A FAIR PARALLEL 
Dear Mr. Leach: 
I read in Church 
time to time of ministers who, because 
they do not agree with this or that 


Mananemert from 


editorial, consign your magazine to the 
realms of darkness and refuse to renew 
their subscriptions. 

One good brother cancels his sub- 
scription sadly, he says, for he has 
found much in Church Management 
that was helpful; but he objects to a 
paid advertisement you published re- 
cently. 

One wonders has the brother stopped 
his daily newspaper because it car- 
ries liquor ads; or because it pushed 
this or that candidate in whom he has 
no confidence; or because it published 
reams of unadulterated tripe? 

I am not a 100 per cent unqualified 
booster of all that is said in the col- 
umns of Church Management. For in- 
stance, I regard the material on 
catchpenny methods of raising money 
as worse than useless except for deca- 
dent and spiritually dead churches. I 
consider some of your material dry as 
dust. 

But who am I to expect every line 
and paragraph to reflect my own 
omniscience? I expect no such agree- 
ment anywhere else, not even in my 
own denominational periodicals, some 
of which reach the ultimate in inanity 
at times. 

Could it be true that the entire con- 
gregation agrees with us pastors in all 
that we say and promote? Would that 
it were true? How bitterly the Can- 
celling Subscriber would resent it if 
each miffed member’ withdrew his 
membership because of some silly dis- 
agreement with a pastor’s sermon! If 
each of our members withdrew after 
mentally disagreeing with the pastor’s 
emphasis, most of us would be preach- 
ing to our respective wives, the sexton 
and one or two saints too dull to plumb 
the depths of the alleged erudition 
erupting from some of our pulpits. 

I have subscribed for ten years to 
Church Management. Some issues con- 
tribute white to my immediate 
or future needs. But the magazine is 
worth the money any way you look at 
it. Keep at it, and—agree with your 
conclusions or not—I suggest you con- 
view of world 


not one 


tinue realistic 


affairs. 


your 


Cecil G. Osborne, 
Burlingame, Washington. 


(Turn to next page) 
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BEWARE! 








A MODERN CAESAR 
Editor, Church Management: 


The question of unlimited tenure of 
executive office is virtually as old as 
the story of free governments every- 
where. Free peoples have always 
sought to prevent their leaders from 
becoming immovably entrenched in 
office. In the light of the present fight 
to preserve our independence against 
the threat of domination by a third- 
term president, the following editorial 
will be of interest. It appeared in the 
Bethesda (Maryland) Journal of 
August 30, 1940, and since William 
Allen White jumped into fame with his 
editorial, “What’s the Matter With 
Kansas,” nothing has appeared equal to 
iv: 

“Clayton Rand, country editor from 
Gulfport, Mississippi, dropped in this 
week on his way to New York to read 
proof on his new book on country jour- 
nalism, ‘Ink on His Hands.’ 

“The talk led from one thing to an- 
ther until it reached the Chicago con- 
vention which nominated Mr. Roose- 
velt. We were surprised to hear a 
Mississippian’s comment that any good 
historian of Roman times, or even Wil- 
liam Shakespeare, three centuries ago 
wrote up the Democratic convention in 
Chicago last month. He said that a 
study of Caesar is timely right now. 


Caesar was born in wealth. His mother 
was of a distinguished family, and 
when his father died his mother trained 
him for a political career. Caesar was 
a pampered child, reared in the lap of 
luxury. He was celebrated for his ex- 
travagance and _ political intrigues. 
When the masses were enfranchised, 
Caesar played to the crowd and became 
a popular idol. He joined forces with 
radical parties, and as soon as he came 
into full power the Roman Constitution 
ceased to exist. Caesar spent tax 
money lavishly, providing public enter- 
tainment and sponsoring many proj- 
ects to ‘relieve unemployment.’ 
“Caesar proposed a digest of all 
laws, founded libraries, drained 
marshes, built dams, enlarged harbors 
and dug canals. He made financial pro- 
posals for the relief of debtors and in a 
‘great emergency’ he took steps to re- 
store agriculture. He even changed 
the calendar. As his spoils system 
spread throughout the republic, he be- 
came so popular with the people that 
the Roman Senate granted him the sole 
right of disposal of funds from the 
public treasury—blank checks as _ it 
were—and finally gave him the power 
to declare war and make peace. 
“Caesar preserved his writings for 
posterity in a special vault. He feasted 
and feted the people with prodigal ex- 
travagance, until they called him ‘The 
great humanitarian of his country.’ 
Caesar’s person was declared to be 
sacred and even divine and, of course, 


(Turn to next page) 
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PRINT YOUR OWN 


Thousands of churches now print and fave 
their own bulletins, programs, let- 
ters, post cards, office forms, etc., 
on their own Heyer Duplicators. 
You can quickly reproduce hundreds 
or thousands of clear, sharp copies of 
anything written, typed or drawn on your vwn 
Heyer Duplicator, at amazingly low cost and with 
little effort. 

20 Different Models — Attractive Low Prices 
There are Heyer Duplicators 
available for every purpose at 
prices you can easily afford; 
hand feed or automatic feed 
models, post card printers, 
gelatin duplicators and sup- 
plies for all duplicators, all 
backed by Heyer reputation 
for leadership since 1903. 
Write for Heyer catalog Today! 
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New Tower Tone 
toe 1947 


Complete amplify- 
ing facilities may 
now be obtained in 
compact efficient 
form. Six years pio- 
neering in this field 
has led the way to 
the Deluxe TOWER 
TONE for 1941. All 
the normal require- 
ments of amplifica- 
tion, as applied es- 
pecially to. Church 
and Institu- 
tional use, may be 
accomplished in this 
standard unit. 


Quantity produc- 
tion gives economy 
and uniform reliabil- 
ity. 

Definite quotations on the equipment 
for your particular requirements will 
be quickly given. 

ADDRESS 








RANG ERTONE,INc. 
201 VERONA AV. NEWARK,.N.J. 
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HELP US HELP YOU! 


We save Ministers and Religious Organiza- 
tions from 50% to 60% on Guaranteed Du- 
plicator and Office Supplies. Samples free. 


Ministers’ Purchasing League 
Famous Testing Building 
74-76 Eaker Street Dayton, Ohio, U.S. A, 
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A New Chinese Shadiinti Card 


This charming painting of the Madonna and her Holy Child, by the Chinese 
Christian artist, Luke Chen, has been reproduced in color as a Christmas card by 
the Church Committee for China Relief. 

Because of its delicate coloring this card is even more attractive than the one 
issued last year. It provides a unique way of remembering one’s friends at 
— The proceeds from the sale of these cards will go to relief work in 

ina. 

The cards are sold at $1.00 a dozen. A simple poster has been prepared 
announcing that the cards are available at a local address with a sample of the 
card affixed to the poster. These posters can be displayed where the cards are 
for sale in churches or book stores, or can be posted in churches announcing 
where the cards can be purchased in the local community. 

For information and cards write the Church Committee for China Relief, 105 
East 22nd Street, New York City. 

















They Say 


(Frome page 131) 


he could not appear in public debate 
with any common mortal. 

“In Caesar’s fifty-seventh year, he 
aspired to be king in name as well as 
in fact. As Shakespeare described it: 
Anthony set a crown upon his head. 
When Caesar put it by, Antony offered 
it to him again, then he put it by 
again. But there was a columnist pres- 
ent named Casca who was keen sighted 
and Casca reported: ‘To my way of 
thinking he was very loath to lay his 
fingers off it. And then it was offered 
the third time and as he refused it, 
again the rabble shouted, and clapped 
their hands, and threw up their sweaty 
nightcaps.’ And Casca went on to say 
that he ‘durst not laugh out loud.’ 

“We made a resolve to read our his- 
tory and Shakespeare again.” 

It might be added that under its dic- 
tators Rome disintegrated before the 
people knew what was _ happening. 
They thought they were merely going 
through a depression. 

S. S. McClure, 
New York City. 





BISHOP OXNAM WARNS AGAINST 
REFUSAL TO REGISTER 

Boston—Refusal to register for mili- 
tary service on October 16 would 
“flout the generous and wise action of 
the government” in providing legal 
status for the conscientious objector, 
Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam of the Bos- 
ton area of the Methodist Church de- 
clared here in a special “conscientious 
objector” number of Zions Herald, inde- 
pendent Methodist weekly. 

“Some conscientious objectors, al- 
most arrogant in their assumption of 
being the only true Christians, are 
planning a call for mass refusal to 
register,” he wrote. 

“These should bear in mind that the 
church has already secured legal status 
for the objector. They should under- 
stand that such resistance is likely to 
jeopardize the very rights the church 
has won.” 





Bernard E. Meland 
Truth is the illumination that lingers 
from age to age, through literature, the 
sacred epics, great art and the haunting 
music of the masters and common folk. 


William James 
It is indeed a remarkable fact that 
suffering and hardship do not as a rule, 
abate the love of life. They seem, on 
the contrary, to give it a keener zest. 


Edwin Markham 
There is work where your hands can 
avail, 
And so if you falter, a chord in the 
music will fail. 
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SCHOOL BOARD UPHOLDS DIS- | 


MISSAL OF JEHOVAH’S if = a - 
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Belleville, Illinois — Expulsion of | ) ss 
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their refusal to salute the American 








flag has been unanimously upheld by | 
the Belleville Grade School of Educa- | af 
tion. The sect forbids its members to | we ns 
salute the flag on religious grounds. | we (oe, 

In a dramatic plea to the board $ CMNITH THIS 
against the action, Mrs. Charles 
Baugher, mother of two of the children ILLUMINATED BULLETIN 


and a former school teacher, said that cr e 














Jehovah’s Witnesses are loyal to the This beautiful De Luxe CHURCH BULLETIN BOARD, sold at 
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govel nment and obey all laws, “but if New sign panels to fit your old cabinet can be furnished in any 
the law of the land conflicts with God’s desired size at small cost. Or you can build your own cabinet 
Ff from our free blue prints and have a complete new bulletin at a 
laws we will break the law of the land. great saving. WRITE FOR INFORMATION. 
Saluting the flag is contrary to the 
will of God.” H.E.WINTERS SPECIALTY CO. 
% DAVENPORT, IOWA WRITE FOR CATALOG 210 














Henry C. G. Schrader, president of 
the board, explained it has been a rule 
of the board for about 20 years to re- 
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CARROLL GOOD, tnc., 17 PARK PLACE, NEW YORK 
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Editorials 
(From page 75) 


formed to play a Shylock among the peo- 
ples. Yet our producing factories which are 
bringing prosperity to our people—a prosperity 
based on the affliction of others—gives cred- 
ance to such charges. 
Thank God that we have strength to aid 
others. 
V 
Thank God for the vision and heart of 
America. 
“Q beautiful for patriot dream 
That sees beyond the years; 
Thine alabaster cities gleam 


Undimmed by human tears.” 
Thank God for the vision which sees the ulti- 


mate triumph of righteousness in this land and 
in the world. Thank God for the moral resent- 
ment against the encroachments of the dictator 
and the dream that it is but a passing phase. 

America has been a busy land and we have 
done many things by instinct rather than rea- 
son. Looking backward across the years that 
instinct has usually proven to be right. We can 
probably trust it now. 

Thank God for that vision for the future. 





The Pledge Card Technique 


HIS in response to inquiries regarding an 

editorial in our September issue which con- 

demned the pacifist leaders who used a 
pledge card technique in securing enrollments 
among youth. 

We believe that it is the privilege of any one, 
and the duty of many, to attempt to persuade 
others to their point of view. We do not con- 
demn the art of persuasion, even if it is to a 
pacifist decision. But the pledge card technique 
savors of pressure methods. The salesman 
has an adage that once you get a man’s name 


to a pledge card you’ve “got him.” 

When one is quite undecided the pledge card 
method can many times get the final decision. 
It seems to have point and permanency. Once 
he has signed he feels the obligation to continue 
the point of view. 

Where the effort is to secure a sale for a book, 
a magazine subscription or a pledge for the 
church the matter is not serious enough to raise 
an issue. When it is a matter of life and death, 
moral freedom or bondage; it certainly is. 

We are against the pledge card when it deals 
with issues quite beyond the intellectual and so- 
cial ability of the individual to completely un- 
derstand. We are against it, in particular, when 
it concerns youth and war. It is a serious 
question which requires all of the moral ability 
of maturity. Don’t force adolescent boys and 
girls to sign pledges binding them from react- 
ing to future spiritual growth. 





Ministers’ Exemptions 


" INISTERS and religious workers will be 
M exempted from the new conscription 
law.” 

Thus reads a news release on my desk. 

Doesn’t it make you boil? It does me. 

What minister worthy of his salt wishes 
exemption from any duty because he is a 
clergyman? He may be a conscientious ob- 
jector and demand exemption on that ground 
from military service. He has that privilege. 
But to claim it because he is a clergyman! 
That’s hard to understand. I agree with the 
statesman who insists that if military training 
is good for dental students it is good for divin- 
ity students. 

About all military exemption will do will 
be to put ministers in a position where it will 
be difficult for them to speak with conviction 
regarding conscription and the war. 
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Tablet for a Kansas Church 


UNITED STATES BRONZE SIGN CO.,570Broadway,NewYork | 
NEE SEATEOS DRUNZE SIGN LY., 2 /U broadway, New It 
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ficial 
Preview 
when you send Measurements and In- 
scription. We specialize in mail or- 
ders. 
useful leaflets. 


To Stimulate Members’ Support — 


The policy of acknowledging gifts with | 
Everlasting Bronze Tablets makes | 
people respond favorably. 


Small designs are less than $10.00 so 
you can confidently sponsor this bene- 
plan. We aid you by giving 


Drawings without charge 


Ask for our interesting and 


“Bronze Tablet Headquarters”’ 


Designers — Craftsmen — Founders 
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Choir 


Pulpit GOWNS 


Fine materials, beautiful work, 
pleasingly low prices. Catalog 
and samples on request. State 
your needs and name of church. 


DeMoulin Bros. & Co. 
1161 South 4th St., Greenville, 


























}; FOLDING CHAIRS= 


Brand-New Steel Folding Chairs. 

Full Upholstered Back and Seat. 

Rubber Feet. Send for Sample. 
$16.00 a Dozen 


Redington Co. °s?* Scranton,Pa. 














CHIME and ORGAN MUSIC 


with Full Natural Tone 
FROM YOUR CHURCH TOWER 


An ever increasing number of 
churches are installing Webster- 
Chicago Sound Amplifying Sys- 
tems because they please both 
church officials and congrega- 
tion alike. 


Outstanding in their excellence 
of reproduction and simplicity of 
operation, Webster-Chicago 
Sound Systems are surprisingly 
low in cost. Concealed installa- 
tions in no way alter the digni- 
fied, reverent atmosphere of the 
church building. 


With microphone installed in the 
pulpit, the same system provides 
natural voice amplification of 


FOR COMPLETE DETAILS 
WRITE TODAY 







5622 Bloomingdale Ave. 


Chicago, Illinois 


sermons and announcements, 
thus ending strain upon the 
speaker and listener alike. With 
hearing aid attachments for the 
hard-of-hearing, all may enjoy 
full participation in the entire 
church service. Its numerous 
uses may be extended to Sunday 
School and various social func- 
tions. 


A Webster-Chicago Sound Am- 
plification System makes a use- 
ful and fitting memorial to a 
living or departed dear one. For 
full details regarding equipping 
your church with a Webster- 
Chicago installation, write today. 
Address: Sec. N-45. 
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TIOGA METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH 
18th and Tioga Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Rev. Samuel MacAdams 


The parishioners of this house of worship are called 
to service with beautiful mellow chimes and organ 
music . . . Webster-Chicago amplified with tower 
installed speakers. 


NGO) Shc Sound of 
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administrative, 


It contains all of the 
September, 1940. 
homiletical 


BOUND IN HEAVY 


Bound Volumes of 
Church Management 


VOLUME No. XVI IS NOW AVAILABLE 


copies from 


Seven hundred and thirty large 
material. 


and methods 


Price $3.00 Postpaid 


Volumes XIII, XIV and XV are also available at the same price 


Church Management 
1900 Euclid Avenue 


October, 


RED BUCKRAM 


1939, through 


pages of 


Cleveland, Ohio 





























